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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

I. THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the Problem 

The power of culture in the formation of human personality and. 
life style has never been seriously denied. Likewise, it has never 
been disputed that education in its systematic form is a purveyor of 
culture. What is seldom accomplished is a wedding of the mechanisms 
of enculturation into systematic education for the building of 
Christian culture. The purpose of this study is to accomplish that 
wedding. It will unite theories of enculturation (e.g., the process 
of learning a culture), personality, social systems and education 
into a model of Christian culture building. It will seek to be 
theologically oriented and practical enough to be used as a 
diagnostic and planning tool. 

Importance of the Study 

There are models that deal with portions of Christian culture 
building, but an integrated model incorporating several theories is 
not available. It seems important to have such an integrated model 
for the following reasons: 

Because of the wide range of blocks to ministry . In 
ministries in a local church, a wide range of anthropological. 
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psychological, and sociological blocks appear. Individuals exhibit 


| anomie and its concomitants (noralessness, drug abuse, promiscuity, 

! identity diffusion),"*" authoritarianism and its concomitants 

t 

i (preoccupation with power, toughness, coercion, projection, etc.),^ 

: and ethnocentrism (e.g., tendency to define normality as identical to 
; their cultural values).^ The dominant United States culture tends to 
supplant the Christian culture (mainly through public education and 
mass media); people play psychological games rather than exhibit 
honesty; trust is hard to establish; and there is an increasing lack 
of resources to equip individuals and groups to deal with rapid 
change and increasing anonymity. Such a wide range demands a "grand 
theory" in order to understand and change them. 

Because ministry needs to be integrated . Too often, local 
church ministry is fragmented; one man or woman does one task, while 
another does another. The result is a confusion of goals, 
assumptions, and results. A total model of ministry is needed so 
that the preacher is not pursuing goals contradictory to the choir 
director or the minister of education. Ministry is most successful 
where the staff and the congregation share the same model. 

■^George Simpson (ed.), Emile Durkheim (New York; Crowell, 
1963), p. 79. 

^John Madge, The Origins of Scientific Sociology (Glencoe: 

Free Press, 1962), pp. 392-394. 

^John Cuber, Sociology (New York: Meredith, 1963), pp. 121- 

123. 
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Because ministry needs to be total . If such a model is shared 
and used as a diagnostic and evaluative tool, there is a better 
chance for ministry to be total. It is possible to have an inte¬ 
grated. ministry without having a total one. If the model is rooted 
strongly in the Christian tradition, it must reflect the total range 
of the church's function. Following such a model, the members would 
have a better balance in their ministry. 

Because it would provide a framework for innovation . 

Innovation is freer, it seems, if a broad outline is drawn that has 
several richly colored sides. In the model this writer conceives, 
a blending of social sciences and theology would provide for a 
better possibility for innovation. 

Because ministry must not neglect the wisdom of other skills 
and disciplines . For ministry with people to be effective, the 
insights, discoveries, and wisdom of many must be considered. 

Ministry needs to be in the forefront of life and change, learning 
and teaching in every facet of human experience. 

The Problem Stated as Questions 

It might be easier to state the problem as a series of related 
questions: 1. What experiences assist people to establish a strong, 
realistic, adoptive Christian identity? 2. What experiences assist 
people in becoming free of ethnocentrism without leading to anomie? 

3« What experiences help people to evaluate their culture? 4. What 
experiences tend to establish trust and openness? 5* What 
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experiences help people to "become cultural change agents? 6. What 
theological sources of support are there for the model for Christian 
culture "building in this study? 

II. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The terms defined here are important to the study and will be 
defined and used strictly. They are divided into two categories: 
terms relating to assumptions, and terms relating to the content of 
the model. 

Terms Relating to Assumptions 

There are four important concepts that stand behind this 
study which reveal basic assumptions about reality. They are 
"causation," "proposition," "theory," and "model." 

Causation. Events happen. We humans give their occurrence 
meaning. The world is meaningless except for the order we make of 
things. This is at the core of this writer's epistomology. It 
follows, then, that social acts (e.g., acts which happen to persons, 
are initiated by persons, and are intentional) by themselves are not 
meaningful or do not reveal their meaning. Instead, we "make sense" 
of them as they occur. If this is so, can things be said to have 
causes? 

In The Broken Image , Matson deals with the impact of "new 
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physics" on the concept of cs.usa.tion> In general , Matson makes a 
case for a new conception of causation. He ways that Newtonian 
physics has supported a sort of mechanical model of the universe, and 
that that model of mechanical certainty has been shown to he faulty 
in the light of Quantum Physics. The mechanical model assumes that 
there can he laws—absolutes—in science, and if a prediction turns 
out wrong, the "machine isn't haywire, rather the observer didn't 
have all the facts.^ It assumes that there is a continuous and 
unbroken chain of cause and effect. 

Because of the work of Heisenberg in 1927, these mechanical 

assumptions may be suspected. Heisenberg observed that as we measure 

more and more precisely the interrelation of "X" and "Y," the link 

becomes more and more obscure. The more accurately we define and 

measure "X" the harder it is to define "Y" as anything different. We 

can never decide if "Y" really causes "X" because "X" and "Y" become 

too hard to pin down. Therefore, "... causal connections and laws 

cannot be tested at all. 3n short, we can never be certain of the 

future because we are never in fact quite sure of the present."^ 

This is, as Oppenheimer has emphasized, a very different view of 
reality from that of Newton's great machine: it is not causal, 
there is no complete causal determinants of the picture on the 
basis of available knowledge of the present. It means that every 
intervention to make a measurement, to study what is going on in 
the atomic world, creates, despite all the universal order of 
this world a new, unique, not fully predictable situation.7 


4 . 

Floyd W. Matson, The Broken Image (New York: Doubleday, 

1964), Ch. 4. 

5Ibid ., p. 120. 6 Ibid ., p. 125. 7 Ibid . 
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Max Plank*s Quantum Theory states that light energy comes in 
unrelated bursts of quanta, therefore, in its basic nature, energy 
and matter exists almost at random. Continuity is not a part of 
Plank’s world view and is diametrically opposed to a mechanical 
world view.^ 

Assuming this new world view, what can we say? If nothing is 
meaningful except insofar as we make it meaningful, and laws and 
absolutes do not exist, can we say that anything is caused to 
happen? No. In a strictly descriptive sense, we cannot say "X" 
happened because of "Y." Rather we can only say that if "Y," then we 
can expect "X." "Cause" will be used in such a way that it 
identifies a probable sequence. 

Hans Zetterberg, in his On Theory and Verification in 

Sociology , lists five sets of causal relationships. First, a 

relation may be reversible (if X, then Y, and if Y, then X) or 

irreversible (if X, then Y; but if Y, then no conclusion about X). 

An example of the reversible relation is this: the greater the 

frequency of interaction between two or more persons, the greater 

o 

their liking for one another, and conversely.' 

Second, a relation can be deterministic (if X then always Y) or 
stochastic (if X, then probably Y). An example of a deterministic 
relation is rare in social science and is actually a relation that 

8 Ibid ., p. 722. 

^Hans Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification in Sociology 
(Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1965)* P« 69. 
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hag always been bora out, bub which may fail to be bora out. A 
possible example might be the followings The ability for one to 
make sense of the world is always dependent upon contact with other 
meaning makers. An example of a stochastic relation (the most common 
sort of relation) is the following: If a child is considered to be 
"bad," then it is likely that he will also consider himself "bad." 10 

Third, relations may be sequential (if X, then later Y) or 
coextensive (if X, then at the same time Y). Host relations are 
sequential. An example of a coextensive one is the following; If a 
child with both parents in the home is delinquent, then it is likely 

that there is also a strain between the husband and wife at the same 
11 

time. 

Fourth, relations may be sufficient (if X, then Y regardless 

of anything else) or contingent (if X, then Y, but only if Z). The 

latter kind is the rule and the following is an example: If a child 

is held and r v cked enough, then it is likely that he will be healthy, 

12 

but only if fed and clothed properly. 

Fifth, relations may be necessary (if X, and only if X, then 

13 

Y), or substitutable (if X, then Y, but if Z, then also Y). 

To recapitulate, events happen and we perceive them. We 
organize them into meaningful patterns. But, realizing that the 
patterns change and information skews our expectations and that 

10 Ibid ., p. 70. 1 1 Ibid ., pp. 70-1. 1 2 Ibld ., p. 71. 

•*•3Ibid., pp. 71-2. 
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causation is an ambiguous term, we can only say that event X causes us 
to expect Y. To speak of cause is to speak of expectation. Those 
expectations may be understood in the aforementioned five sets of 
alternatives. 

Proposition . The statement of an expectation will be called 
a proposition. A proposition has an independent and dependent 
variable. 

Theory . The term "theory" is used in generally the same 
manner by most behavioral scientists, but specifically, its use is 
not agreed upon. Talcott Parsons speaks of a theory of social action 
and means something quite different from, say, Jung's theory of the 
unconscious. 

The general definition is the following: Any generalization 

concerning phenomenon that is sufficiently established scientifically 

14 

to serve as a reliable basis for interpretation. Such a definition 
serves to describe the two examples mentioned, but this writer seeks 
a tighter one. 

Zetterberg provides a definition that seems to be sufficient. 
He indicates that when propositions are organized and connected into 
systems, they are theories, 1 ^ and serve to make sense of closely 

^Henry Pratt Fairchild (ed.) Dictionary of Sociology and 
Related Sciences (Patterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 19&5)* P* 294. 

^Zetterberg, op. cit ., p. 157. 
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related phenomenon. Robert Merton calls these “Middle Range 

Theories."^ Here they will he called simply theories. As Inkeles 

puts it, "A theory we take to he a hueristic device for organizing 

what we know, or think we know, at any particular time about some 

17 

more or less explicitly posed question or issue." 

Model . Modeling is the activity of creating a generalized 
replica of reality that helps to organize data in meaningful relation 
to other data. 

“It is not always possible to distinguish precisely between a 
scientific model and a scientific theory and the terms are sometimes 
interchangeable. A model may generate a host of theories, but one 
theory may be so powerful as to become, in effect, a general 
model. 

In this work, model is used to refer to a general image of the 

main outline of some major phenomenon, including certain leading 

ideas about the nature of the units involved and the probable pattern 

of their apparent relations. "A theory can ordinarily be proved 

wrong. 3h the case of a model, it can usually only be judged 

19 

incomplete, misleading, or unproductive." 


■^Robert Merton and others (eds.) Sociology Today (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1959)* P* 3» 

■^Alex Inkeles, What is Sociology? (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice H all, 1964), p. 28. 


l8 Ibid. 19 Ibid. 
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There are two cautions that should he mentioned. First, a 
model can distort or close meanings. It acts as a filter and causes 
us to neglect new data. It must always he remembered that the 
function of a model is to generalize reality so reality can he 
understood. 

Second, a model, when used as an evaluative tool and basis for 
ministry, carries with it assumptions that can have ethical 
implications. These assumptions must always he questioned. 

Terms Related to Content of the Model 

There are concepts relating to the content of the study. They 
are "Phenomenology," "Perception," "Phenomenal Field," "Interface," 
"System," "Personality System," "Institutional System," "Culture," 
and "Subculture," "Media” and "Ministry." These terms will get 
further treatment later hut because they are used frequently, they 
will he defined now. 

Phenomenology . Phenomenology is an approach to understanding 
h uman action. The question it attempts to answer is, "What does 
this person mean by what he does?" It assumes that actions are best 
understood when their actor reveals their meaning. That meaning must 
he disclosed. The phenomenologist attempts to suspend his precon¬ 
ceptions about reality as he tries to know the meaning of things to 
the one or ones he observes. Nonetheless, the suspension is always 
incomplete. 
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Perception . Perception is a concept integral to the 
phenomenological approach. It is the meaning or sense a person makes 
of what he receives with his senses. To perceive is to make sense of 
what is experienced. We act on our perceptions. 

Phenomenal field . The totality of a personas meanings in 
their integrity will he called a person’s phenomenal field. It 
contains meanings related to events, people, ideas, objects, and 
needs both valued positively and negatively. (See Chapter IV for 
detailed discussion.) 

Interface. The unifying concept for this study is one taken 
from KuhnsInterface is the condition caused by the contact 
between two objects, persons, or person and objects man meets man, 
man drives his car, man is assaulted by the daily inundation of 
advertising. These are commonplace interface conditions. In all 
causes of interface, the condition is capable of. catalyzing a new 
reality made of the two objects in interface. The interface condi¬ 
tion makes for a new being containing more than could be predicted 
through a separate knowledge of the two things in interface. So, a 
maw driving his car comes to identify himself with his car. The car 

and he are one. In the sudden moment of rage at being sideswiped, a 

21 

driver does not say, "He hit my car," but. He hit me. 


^William Kuhns, Environmental Man (New York: Harper & Row, 
1969), P- 1*-. 
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The term "interface" first was used in metalurgy to describe 
the condition and process of interaction and union between two metals 
that were put in some sort of contact. It can be heard these days 
from N.A.S.A.'s description of a space capsule's progress in flight 
(i.e., the capsule has interface with the booster at take off, or the 
atmosphere at re-entry). It is used in this study to describe the 
condition of interaction and union of people, environments, ideas, 
objects, or any combination of these. The emphasis is on h u ma n 
beings in interface, and this study will be concerned with how the 
interface condition effects persons, and how the person effects the 
object he is in interface with. William Kuhns writes of this mutual 
effect or feedback: 

The interface experience is very much an experience of 
feedback. Every environment created by man acts as something 
of a shattered mirror, in which man experiences multiple 
instances of feedback from himself, which he consequently 
interprets—consciously or unconsciously. This act of inter¬ 
preting what the environment is relating to him constitutes an 
important aspect of the interface experience. 

An interface experience is a person's conscious and unconscious 
perception of what happens while in the condition. It is rememberance 
of how the person's phenomenal field was affected. 

System . 1116 one word that will refer to entities in interface 
is "system." A system is an aggregate of functions that are related 
in such a way that if one part is affected, the rest is affected. 
Another word for system would be "organism." The point of using the 

22 Ibid., p. 26. 
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idea of system when considering interface is that it is a descriptive 
tool that makes modeling easier. The term exposes an assumption, 
namely that entities can he understood by looking at their pares. 

This does not mean that entities are not understandable as a totality. 
Rather, a fuller understanding of the entity can be achieved by 
considering the system of parts at work . That cannot be accomplished 
by just looking at the parts alone. 

Personality system . The primary concern for this study is the 
person or personality system. There is an intervening variable 
between the stimulus and response in humans which directly affects 
the kinds of action persons initiate. That intervening variable is 
the system of meanings known as personality. "Personality is the 
dynamic organization within the individual of those psychological 
systems that determine his unique adjustments to his environment. 

This definition by Gordon Allport leaves room for further elaboration 
as to the dynamic aspects of personality, how they are organized, and 
the range of adjustment alternatives. 

Institutional system . The personality system operates in 
and has interface with institutional systems. Talcott Parsons, and 
Edward Shils describe an institution as grouped situations that are 
functionally related and occur regularly. Furthermore, persons who 

^Gordon W. Allport, Personality (New York: Holt, 1937)* P* 
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act in these situations tend to act in regular patterns and the 
actions are said to he institutionalized. These institutionalized 


14 


regularities are institutional roles and hold status in relation to 
24 

other roles. The institution is merely an expectation of how to 
act shared hy a group. 

Culture . Institutions and the system of institutions we c*n 
"society" are maintained in the minds of persons hy means of a system 
of meanings called culture. A descriptive definition of culture is 
this: "... systems of ideas and beliefs, systems of expressions!, 
symbols, and systems of value orientation." 2 ^ A functional 
definition would he this: "The word culture is used hy the anthro¬ 
pologist to refer to those experiences of a people which hind them 
together and give direction and meaning to their lives. 

Ehculturation . The process a human undergoes to internalize 
a culture is called enculturation. It occurs from the time of birth 
and continues until death. It may he a passive and unconscious 
process or a conscious, participatory process. 

24 

Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.) Toward a General 
Theory of Action (New York: Harper & Row, 1951 ), p. 5o! 

^■ 5 Ibid . 

2 ^Paul B. Irwin, "A Biblical Culture for Nursery Children," 
unpublished manuscript (Claremont, Ca.: School of Theology, 1967 ), 

p. 1 . 
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Subculture. A social system like the United States is large 
enough to have a plurality of sub-social systems and a corresponding 
sub-culture. A subculture usually has more impact on persons than 
the larger cultural context, but descriptively and functionally they 
are the same. They may exist harmoniously or counterproductively 
(e.g., they may have high or low synergy 27 ). 

Primary group . A primary group is that group of people that a 
person is most influenced by and undergoes the process of 
enculturation with. It is usually small (three to ten people) and 
members all have face to face encounters with each other. 

Media. It can be said that culture and personality are 
content and human action is form or media for that culture or 
personality. Media transmits content and at the same time is a 
message by itself. 28 Any means of human expression is a medium. 

Ministry. Ministry will refer to those acts that are meant to 
communicate and realize the saving activity of God among humans. It 
is the media for the Christian message. 

27 Ruth Benedict, "Patterns of the Good Culture," Psychology 
Today , IV:1 (June 1970)» 5^* 

^Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965), P- 7. 
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IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


The remainder of this study will attempt to narrow its focus, 
compare and criticize related works, construct a theological 
position true to the Christian tradition and supportive of the model, 
and finally present the model for "building Christian culture. The 
riodel will be used in the final chapter to construct a Christian 
interface ministry. The questions asked at the beginning of the 
jfork will be asked again with the intention of evaluating the degree 
to which the model answers them. 
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CHAPTER II 


SCOPE AND RELATED WORKS 

I. SCOPE AND FOCUS 

Scope 

Limits need to be drawn on the subject undertaken. The 
disciplines through which culture building can be focused will be 
located. They fit together like a complex eye piece. Each disci¬ 
pline provides a different kind of bending of data so that when they 
are fitted together culture building is in focus. The disciplines, 
again, are theology, anthropology, sociology, social-psychology, and 
psychology. 

Theological . The theological lens is the "objective lens," 
or the determinative frame of reference. In a later chapter, a 
theology of interface will be dealt with in detail. For now, the 
task is just to define theology. 

A theological point of view is that way of perceiving the 
world and organizing meaning that conforms to categories abstracted 
from a theology. Theology is ". . . the discipline that concerns 
God and God's relation to the world." 1 It is the "... study which, 
through participation in and reflection upon a religious faith, seeks 

^Vergilius Fern, Encyclopedia of Religion (Patterson, N.J.: 
Littlefield, Adams, 1959)* P* 782. 
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to express the context of this faith in the clearest and most 

2 

coherent language available." 

Macquarrie says that there are six sources of faith. That is, 
there are six formative factors that contribute to a person's faith. 
The first is experience. A person experiences a life of faith and 
thereby appropriates it. The second is revelation. A person's 
faith is affected by truth impinging in such a way that he knows it. 
The third is scripture. Faith is affected by an encounter (interface, 
if you will) with scripture. The fourth is tradition. A person's 
faith is affected by the heritage that he is part of. The fifth is 
culture. A person's faith is affected by the dominant values of his 
group. The final factor is reason. A person's faith is affected by 

3 

the processes of thought and reasoning about the other five factors. 

The problem with Macquarrie*s analysis is that he doesn't take 
a step back from the faith-getting process. The sociologist of 
knowledge would have to say that even though faith comes about from 
the six factors mentioned, each one of them is conditioned by 
culture. Therefore, experiences, revelation, scripture, tradition, 
and reason are all manifestations of a culture. So the source of 
one's faith is actually the culture and one's interaction with it. 

In this study theology is the primary frame of reference. 

The elements of the theology include a view of God, man, faith, 

^John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1966), p. 1. 

^Ibid ., pp. 4-17. 
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salvation, Christ, Spirit, Church history, creation, and discipleship. 
The ramifications of each of these elements can "be infinite. The 
scope of theology in this work will he as broad as to include all the 
above elements. 

Anthropological scope . Anthropology is the study of man and 
his artifacts. It has two branches: (l) the Natural Science branch 

ij, 

or Physical Anthropology; and (2) the Behavioral branch. 

The Behavioral branch is crucial to this study. It includes 
Cultural, Social, and Ethnic Anthropology. The other of concern here 
is Cultural Anthropology. At many points, it is indistinguishable 
from some forms of sociology. It tends to be more broadly descriptive 
than statistical or analytical. Cultural anthropologists look at 
whole cultures and their epochal evaluations. It is especially 
important here because of its definitions of culture and descriptions 
of major cultural changes. 

Anthropology tends to give more attention to cultural history 
and context than does sociology, and because of that, its perspective 
is corrected. It would seem that an understanding of the concept of 
culture would be enhanced by looking at primitive and historic 
cultures. 

4 Henry Pratt Fairchild (ed.) Dictionary of Sociology 
(Patterson N.J«s Littlefield, Adams, 1965)# P*12* 
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Sociological scope . Sociology is considered here as the study 
of social conduct and its meaning, ranging in complexity from inter¬ 
personal acts to the actions of societies. The objective of this 
effort is to arrive at statements which should be helpful in pre¬ 
dicting and/or explaining certain kinds of social conduct.** It can 
be as broad as the Sociology of Culture, and as narrow as the 
Sociology of Primary Groups. It can be as diverse as the Sociology 
of Suicide to the Sociology of Birth. In this study the scope is 
limited to a Sociology of Culture, Institutions, and Media and 
related issues. 

The reader will note in the definition that sociology is 
understood as a study of conduct and its meaning . That means that 
the method to be employed and the assumptions to be built on are 
phenomenological. It will seek to go beyond simply describing 
conduct, and will try to find patterns of meaning that the conduct 
expresses, arouses, destroys, and creates in the minds of people. 

The phenomenological approach to sociology (and to any other 
behavioral science) is an answer to the question: "How can we know 
other selves?" or, as Tymieniecka asked it, "What is the particular 
act of cognition by which we can approach the interior life of other 
selves?"^ The approach is based on some of the assumptions made 

5 Ibid ., p. 302 . 

^Anna Teresa Tymieniecka, Phenomenology and Science in 
Contemporary Thought (New York: Noonday Press, 1962), p. 65 . 
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in Chapter I and on three assumptions made by Karl Jaspers: 

(l) Man in his entirety cannot be objectively (conceptually) 
known; (2) cognition is not limited to causal explanation; 

(3) there are essential aspects of mind which are by their very 
nature, not accessible to experimental methods, and cannot be 
rationally grouped.' 

These assumptions change the kinds of questions asked about a 
phenomenon. Instead of asking, "What objective conditions caused that 
person to act as he did?", we now ask, "What did you mean by that?" 

The first question can be answered if the object of inquiry is 
reduced to a predetermined organism. The second question can be 
answered if the subject is assumed to have a reality not pre¬ 
determined, but all its own. As an observer observes his subject, 
he is aware of his being a subject also, and the interaction has 

g 

been termed a "dynamic intersubjectivity." If the question is to 
be answered, the relationship needs to tend toward an I-Thou or 
subjective condition. I-It relationships cannot reveal the 
phenomenal field of the actor to the questioner in the depth and 
clarity that the I-Thou or intersubjective method can. 

This, then is the sociological scope of the work: It will 
deal with the sociology of culture, institutions, stereotype, media 
and closely related issues from a phenomenological point of view. 

^Ibid ., p. 69. 

^Alfred Schutz, Studies in Social Theory (The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1964), p. 20. 
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Social-psychological scope . The third lens of the eye piece 
is Social-Psychology. The scope of this discipline is difficult to 
pin down. Its emphasis is on individual behavior in relation to 
groups, mass media, and other individuals. More specifically, it 
has to do with attitudes and mores. 

The kinds of phenomenon that the Socio-psychological lens will 
focus on are attitude change, group pressure, communication, cognition, 
motivation, and enculturation. It is hard to differentiate it from 
Sociology and Psychology. It can be described as the area where 
sociological analysis and psychological analysis join. 

Psychological scope . The final lens of the eye piece is one 
focusing on the dynamics of the human psyche or the forces in the 
personality system that give forth in self-concept, self-esteem, and 
individual action. The kinds of phenomenon that will be considered 
from a psychological view will be personality change, authori¬ 
tarianism, anomie, alienation, developmental psychology, conflict, 
and related topics. 

All the lenses together . Theology is the "objective lens" and 
all five correct the abarration of the other so that the scope of the 
area exami n ed is fairly small. The eye piece still needs to be 
focused. 

Focus 

A sharpening of focus needs to occur for each discipline. We 
are looking at the right specimen, namely enculturation. The problem 
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now is to focus on a model of enculturation. 

Theological focus * The Theological focus is a Theology of 
Christian Education. That is, what implications for Christian 
Education (or culture building) does an understanding of God, Christ, 
man, creation, and Church have? The answers will give Theological 
reasons to build culture. 

Anthropological focus . The Anthropological focus is on a 
definition of culture. If education is the process of culture 
"building, what exactly is it that is being built? What implications 
does the definition have on the building materials? 

Sociological focus . The Sociological focus is on the nature of 
enculturation. That is, on the nature of the process whereby a 
common culture is accepted and assimilated by a person or group. 

That process will determine the method for culture building. 

Socio-psychological focus . The Socio-psychological focus is 
on the nature of the human group: from dyad to groups of several 
score. How such groups affect its members has implications for the 
way educators relate with those being educated and has implications 
for the setting of the educational interface. 

Psychological focus . The Psychological focus is on perception. 
What is true of perception will have implications for the way data or 
input is presented to people and how experiences are remembered . 
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II. RELATED WORKS 

The work of three educators will "be dealt with in this section 
in an effort to evaluate their approaches to Christian culture 
huilding. Their models will be summarized and evaluated. 

Lewis Sherrill 

This overview is taken from two books by Sherrill, The Gift 
Q 10 

of Power 7 and The Struggle of the Soul . Figure 3 does not summarize 
the totality of Sherrill's thought, but only those suspects related to 
the way persons come to see themselves and their world. 

Fundamentally, Sherrill's belief is that a person grows in the 
direction of his potential only when he experiences redemptive, 
loving community.^ A person fails to grow because of non-redemptive 
relationships or because of an absence of relationships altogether. 
This condition makes normal anxiety hard or impossible to deal with 
and the person "shrinks back" from ever present possibilities for 
growth. The shrinking back can take a variety of forms but 
primarily it occurs as "treadmill" living^ or even psychosis. 

^Lewis Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: Macmillan, 

1963). 

■^Lewis Sherrill, The Struggle of the Soul (New York: 
Macmillan, 1951)* 

Ibid., Chapter III. ^Ibid ., p. 10. 

1 3lbid., p. 4. 
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14 

The change from treadmill life into a new kind of "motif" 
happens when threats to the self make life nearly unbearable and an 
alternative to painful, shrinking back living is presented. Such an 
event or series of events which offer alternatives are occasions of 
revelation. It is experienced as judgement, acceptance, and an 
opportunity for decision. 

Revelation is God’s disclosure of Himself in creation, in 
lordship, in vocation, in judgement, in recreation, in 
providence, and in the life of faith, . . .^5 

This revelation is a confrontation where the God of reality breaks 

through and restores a person to a place where growth is again 

possible. 

This restoration may or may not become complete. The comple¬ 
tion depends on the redemptive community—the Church. This Christian 
community assists persons in their attempts to become what they can 
and gives even deeper meaning to their quest. This deeper quest in 
life for meaning becomes the very meaning of life and is what Sherrill 
Cells "Pilgrimage.Some communities do not restore persons, they 
destroy them. They are demonic. The redemptive community over-rides 
the demonic. 

There is no certainty that shrinking back will not happen 
again. At any point in a person’s life he may find himself in a 

^Sherrill, The Gift of Power , p. 169 . 

^Ibid ., p. 110. 

^Sherrill, The Struggle of the Soul , p. 6. 
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predicament of overwhelming anxiety. The nature of the predicament 
dictates the form of God's new, re-creating revelation. But in each 
confrontation with God's revelation, the individual must make the 
decision to accept it or reject it. 

Christian education is the community's attempt at helping 

persons to meet anxiety and confrontation with courage. 

Christian education is the attempt, ordinarily by members of the 
Christian community, to participate in and to guide the changes 
which take place in persons in their relationships with God, with 
the church, with other persons, with the physical world, and with 
oneself.^7 

Specifically, it is a process of developing personal and community 
resources to handle events. These resources are primarily communi¬ 
cation resources including non-verbal communication, dialogical 
communication, communication by identification with other lives and 
situations, communication by sharing perception, symbolic communi¬ 
cation, communication by making correlations with Biblical or 
historical events, and communication in intimate, face-to-face 
encounters. 

The strength of this model is four-fold. First, it rests on 
solid psychological assumptions. Sherrill's developmental principle 
of personality growth may not be as detailed as Erikson's or Freud's, 
but such detail is not necessary to the model. It is easy to see how 
concepts such as neurosis, psychosis, identity, trust, etc., can be 
used with Sherrill's model. 


■^Sherrill, The Gift of Power, p. 82. 
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Secondly, the model assumes that personality development 
depends on a supportive, loving community. This community is the 
primary source of the individual's personality. The person has his 
own potential, "but the working out (or frustration) of that potential 
depends on others. Such an assumption has important implications for 
Christian culture "building since culture is first learned in primary 

groups (like a family or church). 

Thirdly, the model assumes that learning takes place conflu- 

ently, that is it takes place in a union of intellectual and 
emotional stimulation. Furthermore, the way learning happens should 
not "be confined to a single or few media, rather it should involve 
every means possible. Enculturation happens confluently and Sherrill 

has understood this in his model. 

Fourthly, Sherrill's model is firmly rooted in the Gospel. 

The idea of redemption and salvation are obviously at the core of his 
work. In addition, Sherrill has made the idea of Spirit and 
Revelation salient features of the model. This model is based on a 

theology that appropriates psychology. 

The model is lacking in three ways. It lacks an understanding 
of culture, does not treat the relation of a social-system to the 
primary redemptive group and makes no mention of the function of mass 

media in the process of enculturation. 

If the concept of culture Is not dealt with, it becomes 
difficult to construct a curriculum for culture building. Culture 
is the specific content of a social system. If the nature and scope 
of that content is not clear, culture may not be well built. 
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Therefore, Anthropological and Sociological perspectives about 
culture are needed to complete Sherrill's model. 

If the nature of the relation between a primary group and its 
larger society is not understood, then influences that could negate 
attempts at building a Christian sub-culture in a primary group may 
not be discernible. Attention must be given to the total social 
environment: its culture, its institutions, and its lines of 
communication. The primary group may be most important in the 
process of enculturation, but it does not exist apart from the whole 
social milieu. 

If the relation between the media of enculturation and a 
personality system is not made clear, then the media can influence 
persons more deeply than its content. If that kind of super or sub¬ 
conscious influence is not understood, it could undo culture building. 
For example, if the effect of watching T.V. is not understood, then 
its effects on a person's time perception, reality perception, and 
its anesthetic effects will not be understood regardless of how well 
the T.V. r.'cgram is understood. 

Ross Svnder 


The mods! fir culture building offered by Ross Synder serves as 
a partial corrective to Sherrill's model. There are basic similari¬ 
ties bat Snyder’s offers a different perspective. Synder has not made 
a sys- natic statement, but in a collection of his papers published 
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in an issue of a World Council of Churches Youth Department 

18 

periodical. Risk . 

His work will he divided into three categories: (l) the nature 
of man; ( 2 ) face-to-face encounters; ( 3 ) energies of the world. On 
the following pages, these concepts will he evaluated. 

The nature of man . To he a human being is to he a "surge of 

19 

expressive power." That is to say that a person seeks to make 
visible and vital his self, or personality system. His being surges 
within as it seeks to he expressed. This person is a network of 
meanings, images, myths, history, and projected futures (e.g., 
hopes). These systems of meanings are the source of a person's 
self or personality. He is self-conscious insofar as he is conscious 
of these meanings. He can even communicate with his self (reflec¬ 
tion). He pursues meanings because it is his nature to seek meaning 
and significance. Not only does he seek it, hut he intends to express 
it. 

A person learns meanings perceptually. That is, events, or 
data are perceived in a context that is constructed out of the 
person's needs and already-established meanings. A person is a 
collection of these meanings seeking expression and significance. In 
a context the person pre-determines. That context or frame of 

18 

Ross Snyder, "The Ministry of Meanings," Risk , 1:3-4 

(1965), 1-192. 

1 9 Ibid ., p. 171. 20 Ibid., p. 12. 
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reference is difficult to change because it conditions all of what a 
person experiences. Here is Snyder's definition of the person: 

Today we are no longer afraid to assert that man is a form of 
life with qualities beyond the animal or the merely gregarious. 

He is a Self; he is Spirit. And so each event of his life has 
depths and potential futures in which he participates more or 
less consciously. He lives in promise and possibility, and not 
just as carrying out natural impulses or stupid social customs. 

A productive life is within some frame of orientation and 
devotion. And knows how to reflect upon itself, truing up its 
history. 2 ^- 


The face-to-face encounter . When two surging personalities 
meet face-to-face, they create culture between them. That is, they 
share and create a net of common meaning. Much of it is already 
prescribed (i.e., language, roles, mores). The more meaningful 
details are "manufactured" in the encounter. The persons give and 
take, send and receive, express and interpret. This mutual mingling 
is the source of new meaning as each causes a "surge" in the other 
during that lived moment. They mate meanings and create new 
culture. 2 -^ This encounter can be humanizing (e.g., redemptive, 
freeing, loving), or dehumanizing (e.g., separating, manipulation, 
hurtful). The quality of the relationship makes people what they are. 


The energies of the world . Persons, pairs of persons (dyads), 
and srna-11 groups act in a context of seething energies outside the 
person and dyad. These are the energies of the world. These ener¬ 
gies axe carried by groups of people and are simply a group's culture 


2 1 Ibid ., p. 14. 


22 Ibld., p. 7. 


2 ^Ibid., p. 


27. 
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24 

expressed as intention and demands focused at persons. The first 

size group is the intimate group of from three to maybe six people. 

It can be a family, peer group or whatever. In this group is where a 

person discovers his own stream of history, the wider culture he is 

a part of, and the language common to that culture. This group is 

where the energies of the world are focused and interpreted. It 

helps to make sense of events. In this group there is the possi- 

25 

bility of a person emerging from the "prattle of the crowd," that is 
non-connection and loneliness, into a life of meaning, and troth 
(e.g., fidelity). This is where a person begins his "hero 
journey ," 2 ' 7 toward whatever end that group allows. The "redemptive 
group" is the one that supports face-to-face encounters and an 
underlying culture made of at least love and freedom. This quality 
of group allows for the communication of deep meanings, honesty, and 
expressed love. 

Snyder evaluated . Snyder’s model is a corrective for 
Sherrill’s. Snyder's model’s strength lies in the emphasis on 
enculturation in the primary group. He is helpful in that his model 
incorporates a methodology for understanding the intra-personal 
process of meaning making. Further, this understanding is linked to 
a person’s psychological and spiritual development. His theology is 

2 ^ Tbid ., p. I?. 2 ^Ibid ., p. 5 . 2 6 Ibid ., p. 18. 

27 Ibid., p. 105 . 28 Ibid ., p. 131. 
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no t systematic but nonetheless evident. These three strengths, su 
understanding of culture learning, meaning making, and explicit 
theological foundation are the model's strong points. 

The model's scope is still too limited. Although internalizing 
culture is dealt with in detail, it seems to he confined to human 
interfaces. Culture is built by more interface experiences than with 
dyads and small groups. The role of environments, media, and 
institutions in internalizing culture is not dealt with. Granted, 
his work relates to the Christian ministry of meaning building and 
does not attempt to encompass the whole phenomenon of enculturation, 
but the whole phenomenon needs to be understood so that Christian 
culture does not become an appendage to the popular mass culture. 

The scope of the model's psychology is likewise too limited. 
Snyder does not pretend to present a comprehensive psychology of 
growth, learning, and personality and for the purposes of Ministry of 
Meanings , it may not be necessary. However, a model of Christian 
culture building needs to make a more comprehensive use of develop¬ 
mental psychology, learning theory, perception, and theory of 
personality. 

C. Ellis Nelson 

In his book Where Faith Begins , Nelson offers another model 
for Christian culture building. 2 ^ His model will be looked at in 

29 c . ELlis Nelson, Where Faith Begins (Richmonds John Knox 
Press, 1967)* 
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four parts: (l) the Nature of Learning; ( 2 ) Incubation; and 
( 3 ) Socialization; and (4) Expression of Faith. 

The nature of learning . Nelson says that learning, or making 
sense of things, happens as a person experiences an event. It is 
perceived as that person’s own style of perception and level of 
awareness permits. The experience is made meaningful in the mind of 
the person, not in the event itself. Meaningfulness only exists in 
minds. This is the person’s reality. It is the source of what he 
considers revelation or truth. Revelation happens when an event is 
made sense of. Revelation is another word for learning. 

Incubation . A person becomes a growing self-identified being 
as his reality (faith) is given conditions to be expressed and tested. 
Worship, small group fellowship, a close primary group, parents, 
significant others, and regular events incubate, or nurture certain 
kinds of people and reality. If a person’s reality is consistent 
with these incubating experiences, he will grow, give birth to his 
reality. If his reality is inconsistent, the person is stifled, even 
deadened. 

Socialization . Nelson treats the concept of socialization so 
that it is the same as the process of enculturation. As a person 
experiences events, ideas, people, convention, mores, and the media 
of his social milieu, he is offered the option of identifying himself 
as a member of the community these experiences spring from. These 
experiences are filtered by the person's own perception and awareness. 
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The person may find himself in tension or in tune with the social 
milieu. To the degree he is in tune, he can identify himself with 
that milieu (culture). It is only after a person identifies himself 
with a social milieu, that his incubation and growth can continue. 

The expression of faith . The culture a person identifies as 
his own is his faith. He internalizes his cultural experiences, 
reforms them with words and symbols, and expresses it in acts. The 
expression has as its motivation what Nelson calls the perennial 
human situation: a need to understand and make meaning out of evil, 

death, and sin. 

Nelson evaluated . Nelson's strength is in treating encultur- 
ation phenomenologically. He defines culture as faith, which makes 
it easy to join faith experiences with enculturation. 

Still, the process of interaction between a culture's 
institutions, media, and tradition, and a person's phenomenal field 
is not well defined. How enculturation takes place according to 
Nelson is not described in detail so that the model is too sketchy. 


All three sources outlined and evaluated here go a long way 
toward creating a model of Christian culture building. Taken 
together, they would almost be complete. This writer believes 
further modification and synthesis is needed in the area of person¬ 
ality theory, developmental psychology, human communication, the 
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sociology of institutional systems, and a theology of Christian 
culture building. The remainder of the paper will present this 
synthesized interface model of Christian culture building. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 

The starting point of the model is a theology of Christian 
culture building. The theology will be developed on two levels: 

(l) the philosophical level; and ( 2 ) applied level. The philo¬ 
sophical level will include several major Christian doctrines and 
the Applied Theology will use these doctrines as a rationale for 
building Christian culture. 

I. PHILOSOPHICAL LEVEL 

In this section a theology will be stated from which applica¬ 
tions to ministry can be made. Before making doctrinal statements, 
some words will be written on the methodology for arriving at a 
theology. 

Theological Method 

There are various methods for doing theology. Two schools. 
Biblical and Natural, will be considered here. Since the method 
determines to a large degree what part of reality theology calls 
relevant, the method is crucial. 

Biblical theology . "Biblical Theology" is theology based on 
the assumption that what is real and necessary for theological con¬ 
clusions and salvation is contained in the Bible. The primary source 
for making theological sense of things is in the pages of that book. 
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The range of conclusions arrived at "by this method is wide. At one 
pole there is "Biblicism" or Biblical fundamentalism, and at the 
other is the theology of man like Gordon Kaufman. 

One pole mistrusts man*s ability to use his reason in 
developing theology, while the other affirms it. Both poles find 
their roots in the reformation and early attempts to derive a com¬ 
plete theology from scripture. However, the diversity of theologies 
represented in the Bible Bakes for diversity in Biblical Theology now 
as well as being the major stumbling block for any Biblical Theologian: 
fundamental or liberal.^ - 

Gordon Kaufman’s theology is an attractive sample of Biblical 
Theology. He calls it a "Historicist Approach." He starts with an 
account of history of the nation of Israel and the early Christians 
and from that derives a theology. In the process, he rejects certain 
kinds of theology in the Bible. The criteria he employs is not well 
defined but his choices seem to depend on (l) the mainstream of 
theological development in the history of Israel and early Christen- 
dom, (2) logic, and ( 3 ) a modem scientific world view. 

There axe at least three limitations in doing theology using 
the "Biblical Theology" method. First, it limits the amount of 
influence on the theology of other philosophies and cultures. If all 

■^Ernest F. Scott, "Biblical Theology," in Vergilius Ferm (ed.) 
Encyclopedia of Religion (Patterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1964), 
p. 77. 

^Gordon Kaufman, Systematic Theology (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1969), pp. vii-xvii. 
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that is considered real and important is in the Bible, then cross- 
cultural and cross—discipline insights are stifled. This is not to 
say g’aiifaa.w is not influenced by other disciplines because he is. 

Yet the emphasis and impetus of his theology is on and from the 

history of a single tradition. 

Secondly, such theology limits the influences of new 
revelation—personal or scientific. Again, Kaufman is influenced, 
but not in as profound a way as could be if the starting place were 
not strictly scripture. 

Thirdly, Biblical Theology can easily side-step crucial 
philosophical or epistemological assumptions. To start with the 
scripture many times means to conceal the theologican*s basic 
assumptions about knowledge. 

Natural theology . Natural Theology is an alternative to some 
of the limitations of Biblical Theology. Natural Theology is more 
in the tradition of the Roman Catholic Church—especially Thomas 
Aquinas. "It is that knowledge obtained by observing the visible 
processes of nature. Experience of nature is the source of what 
needs to be known. God's truth or revelation is not dependent on 
scripture. ¥hat is real and necessary for a theology and salvation 
ran be empirically defined. The Biblical tradition is seen in the 
light of that naturally revealed truth. 

^William Glen Harris, "Natural Theology," in Ferm, op. cit ., 

p. 518. 
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The theology of John Macquarrie is an example of a Natural 

4 

Theology. In his systematic work. Principles of Christian Theology , 
he first establishes a philosophical (e.g., natu r al) theology 
independent of scripture. Second, he uses traditional Christian 
word-symbols as a way of re-defining his philosophical theology. 3h 
the last section he considers the way this philosophical and symbolic 
theology may be applied. 

The limits of such a method are theses (l) such a method can 
weaken the links with the church’s history including links with the 
scripture} ( 2 ) it tends to disconnect the theological symbols from 
the symbol’s primary meanings} and ( 3 ) its strict empiricist approach 
and epistemology can close out the influence of other philosophies. 

Phenomenological theology . It would seem that the two 
methodologies together would make a complete method. Yet, the result 
of such a merger would be a confusion of assumptions and conclusions. 
A third methodology might be feasible: a natural theology that keeps 
tradition in tension with empiricism. This special natural theology 
that this writer proposes is different from Natural Theology in that 
what is real is not what is observable, rather what is real is the 
meanings made in the interface created by joining tradition and 
events. This theological method will be called Phenomenological 
Theology. It is a theology which assumes that what is real and 

^John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966). 
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I necessary for a theology and salvation must occur as patterns of j 

| meaning in the phenomenal field of the theologian as events, ideas, 

! ! 

! people, etc., impinge on and affect that field. j 

Phenomenological Theology, therefore, is a process of experi— j 

j t 

j ence, reflection, and debriefing. Events are experienced and they 

i I 

; affect the theologian's phenomenal field. The theologian reflects on j 
the experience, trying to make connections with meanings already set. 
Then, the event and its emerging meaning is mated with other people's 
meanings as the event is debriefed with these other people. 

This writer would go so far as to suggest that that is always 
the way theology is done because that's the way people come to make 
sense. If it is the way people make sense, then why not refine the 
method and apply it to the process of making theological sense? 

The method has five steps. The first step is initiated by an 
event or events. It is the step of formulating a question about 
reality that needs to have an answer if life is going to be more 
meaningful. The question is an existential one. The theologian, 
then, needs to develop a sensitivity to his own phenomenal field to 
know when it is "asking" questions. The form these questions take 
depends on the total experience of the theologian up to that time 
(i.e., child development, significant other people, formative events, 
and the culture that is always being "fed" into the person's experi¬ 
ence). 

Step two is the initiation of a quest that leads to more 
experiences. The ability of the theologian to pursue the quest 
depends on his ability to reason, his ability to draw on relevant 
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data, and his courage to pursue it to some conclusion. Again, all j 

this is pre-determined by his experience but can be altered and added j 

| to by fresh experience. j 

| Step three is the reflection phase. This is the process of 

| making more sense of the perception of events related to the quest. 

| ! 
; The theologian deals with questions about how the perception fits 

with meaning patterns already established. The ability to bring 
hunches and perceptions into relation with other hunches and conclu¬ 
sions about life depends on a knowledge of many traditions, and a 
rich backlog of personal experience. 

Step four is the mating step. It is the process of bringing a 
well reflected perception into contact with other well reflected 
perceptions and share and rework them in dialogue. The questor's 
perceptions are given over to other persons and in face-to-face 
interface, the two mate their perceptions thus giving birth to new 
perceptions. This step requires an ability to engage in dialogue, to 
be expressive and requires an openness that many people lack. 

The fifth step is closure. Given the quest, the questor's 
phenomenal field, the diversity of other alternatives mated with, the 
questor can make conclusions. This closure is always conditional and 
its success depends on the questor's ability to make a wedding, and 
conclude. This process does not end, but the conclusion is then put 
in tension with other conclusions. The following theology of inter¬ 
face uses this method. 
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| A Theology of Interface 

| This theology is not meant to be a tight systematic statement. 

| Rather, it is a theological frame of reference used in the process of 
| developing a systematic model of Christian culture building. The 
! statement to follow will present a statement on the nature of man, 

| the nature of God, and the nature of the Church. 

and fascination of interface—the n ature of man. What 
kind of being is a human? This is the primary question that underlies 
more specific, existential dilemmas people face. Questions like, 

"Why do people kill people?", "Why do people love people?", "How can 
people change?", "How free are people?", "What is the 'good life*? 
are all asking the same sort of thing. The search is for an under¬ 
standing of human nature. A reading of a newspaper, a text on 
personality, or watching T.V. news along with personal experience, 
yields a long list of data about humans: To be human is to make 
sense of experience, to want comfort and safety, the esteem of other 
humans, to create and destroy. To be human is to need other humans 
for emotional and physical growth, to need excitement and change, to 
be fearful and fascinated by what is new, to hurt other humans, and 
have a degree of freedom. To be hu m an is to be different from all 
other humans, and yet to be basically the same. To be human is to 
remember the past, live in the present, and anticipate the future. 

To be human is to need moments of ecstasy, a sense of trust, 
autonomy, competence, and self-initiative. To be human is to need an 
identity, intimate relations, solitude, dependence, and independence. 
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I To be human is to live according to how things seem to affect you. 

i 

! To be human is to live in fear and fascination of interface. 

j 

| Given such a diverse definition, what do human beings need in 

| order to embrace interfaces and find meaningful, needfulfilling, 
i joyous living? What about human being creates fear? 

When these impressions and tentative conclusions about man are 
compared with other conclusions, some modifications take place. Yet, 
the primary source of the criteria for making new conclusions is 
personal experiences. If another concept does not fit, denies or 
cannot account for these primary experiences, it can’t be used. 

This writer finds the writing of John Macquarrie helpful. It 
accounts for the writer’s experiences and helps to make sense of 
them. Macquarrie states that man exists, stands out, and has 
relation to himself. Man's existence contains tensions and polari¬ 
ties. That is, opposite possibilities for living are always 
presented. Hie actual is polar to what is possible, what is rational 
is polar to what is irrational, community life is polar to individu¬ 
ality, and responsibility is polar to impotence. Mam is faced 
constantly with these tensions and polarities.^ 

When there is an imbalance of these tensions, man ceases to 
be healthy. Pride, or self-indulgence gains control (e.g., he is 
lost in sin).^ All men sin (e.g., become imbalanced). Man has the 
capacity for being healthy, but not the power to heal himself. What 

^Ibld ., p. 56 . ^Ibld., p. 62 . 
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| is needed is a commitment to a "master concern" over and above him- j 

j j 

I self. Yet, at the same time, he must be able to accept the 

j rj I 

; "facticity"' or giveness of life. Man needs to have faith or trust 

! in a master concern in order to maintain healthy balance between 

• I 

! life's polarities. 

To paraphrase Macquarrie, man is pulled by polarities and 

; " i 

I becomes unhealthy. His sin is to become self-indulgent and thus shy 

i away from new demands (fear of interface). Yet he knows that health 
comes about when new demands are faced with a bala n ced, healthy life 
(fascination with interface). How he responds to interfaces depends 
on his resources and the most important resource is faith in a 
durable god or master concern. His salvation depends on the ability 
to make a commitment to that which is other than himself. 

This description is a bit static. When it is held up to the 
light of scripture's understanding of human being, the dy n a mi c 
aspect emerges. 

There is wide disagreement as to the nature of human beings in 
scripture. There is no single anthropology in the Bible, rather 
every period of Biblical thought had its own special anthropologies. 
Yet the Cannon does reveal some continuities found in most of 
scripture. 

First, there is the belief that mankind owes its existence to 
God and is in some sense shares essential affinities with God. This 
concept is found in both the "J" and "P" stratum of the Creation 

7 Ibid., p. 68. 
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stories of Genesis. In the New Testament, the same assumption is 
affirmed. j 

i 

Second, the Biblical writings seem to he consistent about the j 

I 

predicament of man. He cannot live a good life without a loving, | 

i 

t 

obedient relationship with God. The so-called "Salvation History" of , 
the Egyptian bondage, escape, covenant, and deliverance into the 
Promised Land is the drama of man # s dependence on God for his well¬ 
being. Only when he makes a covenant with God is good living 
possible. 

It is the need for God's relationship that is fundamental. 
Without it, man is lost, in need of salvation from himself (e.g., from 
sinfulness) and others (as Israel had to be saved from Egypt and 
Babylon). Perhaps Paul expressed it best when he described his own 
inability to save himself; 

I discover this principle then: that when I want to do the right, 
only the wrong is in my reach. In my inmost self I delight in 
the law of God, but I perceive that there is in bodily members a 
different law—fighting against the law that my reason approves 
and makes me a prisoner under the law that is in my members, the 
law of sin. Miserable creature thatgl am, who is there to rescue 
me out of this body doomed to death? 0 

Paul's anthropology is perhaps one of the best developed in 

the Bible. Bultmann interprets Paul's anthropology in this way: 

. . . CMan's] existence is always an intention and a quest, and 
in it he may find himself, gain his self or fail to do so. This 
brings in the possibility that man can be good or bad; for just 
because he must first find his life (that which is "good"— 


8 


Romans ?:20f (NEB). 
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meaning the existence his heart wants), this existence comes to 
have for him the character of the "good"—in the sense of that 
which is required of him. 

Yet that "good" which is a possibility has already been lost to man. 
He is blocked from the "good" by sin. He is God’s creature in need 
of salvation. 

If, then, the events of men and women in the Bible were to fra 


categorized, a pattern of behaviors would emerge: (l) men need 
salvation, ( 2 ) men have capacities that lay hidden until they are 
saved, ( 3 ) those capacities are released in the salvation event, and 
(4) the salvation event marks a turning point in man's loyalties, 


where he comes to a new self-understanding. 

BibT wari is one who is created "little less than angels 

yet who lives in fear and fascination of salvation events. He is who 
he is because of his eventful life. Vhen he is compared with 
personal experiences, psychological data, and the experiences of 
other people, he is no different. To be human is to stand in the 
need of a savior or salvation interface that releases new potenti¬ 
alities for living a good life. It is to be pulled and pushed by a 
fear and fascination for interface; hoping that the interface will 
hold salvation but fearing that it won't. There are disagreements 
about details of salvation, but there is agreement on its necessity. 


^Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951)» 227* 
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The ground of interface—a doctrine of God. If man is in need j 
! - —'— 

I of salvation, is there any savior? Is there any force or agent, or 
i being to give a person the courage and ability to be what he was 
| meant to be? Is it available? Is it universal, personal, real? 

i j 

The term God will refer to what ever makes salvation possible. 

: From this writer's personal experience and reflection, the savior 
god comes in three different ways. First, it comes in moments of 
personal, face-to-face interface with a friend. Second, it comes in 
interface with a redemptive, loving group. Third, it comes in 
interface with the environment. In these three ways, the savior god 
works. The conclusions tentatively arrived at follow: The savior 
god transforms being but may be resisted. It saves by expressing 
love and care. It expresses itself in persons, things and without 
mediation. It causes pain and heals. It reveals truth, and influ¬ 
ences thought. It releases in persons trust and love for other 
human beings. 

These are some hunches and conclusions that are supported by 
scripture. In saving events of the Bible, the same things can be 
concluded. For every preceding personal statement, there is a 
corresponding example in scripture. The savior delivered Israel, 
transformed Paul, healed sick people, loved people, was revealed 
through people, in groups and in the environment. The savior caused 
Jonah and the nation of Israel pain and revealed truth to Moses and 
Paul. The savior released human potential in Moses, David and Paul. 
The God of scripture is first and foremost a savior. G. Ernest 
Wright writes of God's delivery of Israel. 
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There are, then, five "events" in the Old Testament in which the 
whole faith seems to center. These are the call of the fathers, 
the deliverance from slavery, the Sinai covenant, the conquest of 
Canaan, and the Davidic government. Of this group of "events," 
the call and promises to the fathers, the deliverance from 
slavery, and the gift of a land (the conquest) are known from 
liturgy and confessions to he the key elements of the whole 
story. When an Israelite confessed his faith, he simply gave 
an interpreted version of his national tradition. 

God as expressed in the Christ is the savior that answers Paul's 

question: "Who is there to rescue me out of this body doomed to 

death?" It is God's grace expressed in the event when "... God 

gave Christ up to die on the cross . . . . This "Salvation 
't 2 

Occurrence" - ’ means for those who will believe it and accept its 
implications that there is release from slavery to the law. That 
Good News has the power to transform people. In that interface where 
a person experiences the Word preached, or mediated through the 
Sacramen&s, the Sal’ ation-Oecurrence can have transforming power for 
the hearer or >■ jmmunicant. 

For Paul, then, as well as for the Priestly writers, God is 
savior. The mechanism of salvation is different but the savior idea 
is consistent. 

The one place where many of the diversities of the salvation 
event converges is in the life of Jesus as it is reported in the 
Gospels. David Chamberlain has written a sort of catalogue of how 
Jesus acted and wha his effect was on persons; and in his work 


^®G. Ernest Wright and Reginald H. Fuller, The Book of the 
Acts of God (New York: Doubleday, 1957)* P» 9* 

'rBultmanr op. cit., I, 292. ~^Ibld. 
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! Chamberlain shows Jesus doing saving work in several ways. | 

| i 

| Specifically, Jesus' saving work happens as he tended to the needs j 

j j 

| of people, gave of himself, and assisted persons in their quest for i 

i | 

j truth. j 

i I 

Tending is the act of discovering, valuing, and taking account j 

of what is real and true whether in oneself, (loving ... 
yourself) another self (loving your neighbor, eneny), or any 
other abstract or physical thing (nature, God). 

Jesus tended to Zaccheus and his disciples. That kind of tending 

helped them in their salvation experience. 

S e lf-giving is self presentation in one form or another. It is 
the art of waking decisions and taking consequences for dis¬ 
closing, asserting, and expressing the self truly. 

Jesus gave of himself by disclosing to his disciples who he was, 

expressing his commitment and dying. 

Truth-Seeking is being always open to and in search for the truth 
being revealed in everything. It reminds us to re m a in constantly 
oriented to what is true and real in our Te n d in g and Self-Giving 
efforts, as well as to more abstract meanings beyond self. 16 

Jesus sought the truth as he helped others to seek it. 

These various understandings of the savior compared with 

personal conclusions, yields an understanding of God the savior as 

that force of love, truth, caring, and support, however expressed, 

that transforms men and women in such a way that they can better 

become what their potentialities allow. 


■^David B. Chamberlain, How Jesus Loved (Columbus: Program 
in Pastoral Care, 1969)* 


14 


Ibid., p. 2. 


15 


Ibid. 


16 


Ibid. 
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The above conclusion can he expanded into a trinitarian formu¬ 
lation. Macquarrie notes that the word "God" has always been an 
inadequate symbol for what is meant. Thus, a fuller symbol or mytho¬ 
logical formulation was needed by the early Christian. j 

The Christian community believed that God, who had created heaven ; 
and earth, had become incarnate in a particular man and that 
furthermore he still dwelt with the community and guided it. 

This we may say, was the narrative or mythological expression of 
their faith and like us, they looked for an alternate interpre¬ 
tative language that would express the same faitjv in a different 
way. They came up with the trinitarian formula. 

The necessity for continuing that formula now is not strong, yet it 

speaks mythologically of at least three ways the savior can be 

understood. 

God the Father is the savior that is the source of the good 
world. It is the savior that saves by being the source of a saving 
environment. Many people are never able to experience the world as 
good and therefore, the ground of their existence or being is per¬ 
ceived as evil or destructive. Just as a painting can have a 
variety of meanings depending on the figure* s background, so does 
a person* s life have a variety of meanings and perceptions depending 
on how his experiences have "colored" or "shaded" the ground of his 
being. God the Father is the source of the good ground and is, 
therefore, the creator of all human growth. He is the source of the 
ground out of which the interfaces a person experiences takes on good 
meaning. In the beginning, God the Father created a good world 


^Macquarrie, op. cit ., p. 175* 
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i that supported life, sustains growth and helps people to see them- j 

! j 

i ! 

| selves as part of the good world. j 

i i 

I God the Son is the personal, concrete redemptive expression j 

i j 

! of the savior. Whenever a person comes face-to-face with the savior- j 

i | 

| in-the-flesh and experiences that he is loved and valued without 

; qualification, in that interface he has received the kind of feedback j 
necessary to bring about a saving change. He has had interface with 
the incarnation of the source of the good ground. It is as though 
the savior is focused in a single life which meets another and pours 
out itself: love. It can have the power to transform the way a 
person perceives the world from bad to good thus making the good 
world visible. It can change a "bad ground" and "bad me" perception 
to the very opposite. The transformed person can affirm himself, 
his fellows, and the world. 

Jesus* life is the prototype. He was Emmanuel because he 
brought the peace which comes with salvation. He was the Evangel 
because he was the Good News of God*s saving intention. He was the 
Christ because he was the savior in the flesh—the incarnate, 
responsive, flexible, changing, growing, savior. 

God the Spirit or the Holy Spirit is the savior's un-mediated 
influence among people. Before this statement is explained, other 
questions need to be answered. 

First, what is spirit? Spirit here is meant to be those 
active, vital meanings which have their source in human interface. 
Spirit can be good or evil, and may be expressed in a medium or 
expressed without mediation. Spirit is immaterial. It is meaning 
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; i 

| and vitality. A person's spirit is the totality of his phenomenal 

i j 

i field and is nourished or destroyed in interface. It can he 

j j 

j divided (creative/destructive) or more-or-less unified. j 

All people have and express spirit. Persons' spirits influ.- j 

| j 

! ence each other. Usually this influence is mediated through voice 

• and body hut perhaps it can influence directly. 

If that is spirit, what is Holy Spirit? Holy or Saving 
Spirit is the vital, active meaning and intention of the savior. 

The difference between Holy Spirit and human spirit is in (l) the 
kind of meanings and intentions that comprise it, and ( 2 ) the power 
of its vitality. Human spirit tends to he ethically fragmented and 
drained of vitality. The savior's spirit is a unity of goodness that 
never drains. God's meanings and intentions are different from ours. 
We create and destroy. God creates. His intimate, psychic influence 
affects our meanings in the direction of goodness, justice, and love, 
and can increase our vitality. 

Third, what does the Holy Spirit do? There are four functions 
of the Holy Spirit. It helps transform human spirit, it helps create 
Christian unity, and it communicates God's self. It accomplishes all 
this by its intimate influence without overriding human freedom. 

To say that Holy Spirit transforms human spirit is to say that 
it is because of the influence of God's (Christ's) Spirit of perfect 
love that a man's meanings and intention are affected. By its 
influence of love, man's fragmented intentions and meanings (that 
cause pain and anxiety) are healed. Not only are they healed, they 
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l 


I axe transformed. The personal centers of men, their selves, are 

transformed to new "being. | 

I 

To say that the influence of the Holy Spirit helps to create 

| ! 

i Christian unity is to say that by its influence, human spirits find 

| I 

commonality of being and purpose of such a q ual ity that they live in 
| I 

! the Spirit of Christian community. This is the church. It is by the j 

interaction of transformed spirits as well as by the unmediated Holy 

Spirit’s influence that the community of faith is created. The 

Spirit of Perfect Love Is the force at work. 

To say that Holy Spirit communicates God's self is to mean 
that just as the expression of our spirits is the transmission of 
meanings and intentions that is our selves, so the Holy Spirit is 
the expression of God's self—His identity. As we experience the 
transformation of our spirits and the fellowship of love, the 
experience carries with it a message about the nature of that self 
from which the Spirit comes. In other words the experience is a 
message; a message not only about our selves, but about God's self 
as well. He communicates a message by acting upon us. 

To say that the Holy Spirit helps to create the "Fruits of 
the Spirit" is to mean that by the saving or transforming action of 
the Holy Spirit, we come to have a new way of Being that results in 
new ways of doing. A new self causes new action and the active 
fruits of the new self, or spirit, are hope in a good future, love 
that is expressed now and to all, and faith in the truths that iae 
spirit has communicated. 
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| The Holy Spirit is God's vitality making us new beings. It 

| may be denied, but it cannot be eliminated. 

j 

The fellowship of interface seekers and transformers—a 

j doctr^we of the church . If the above is assumed, what kind of 

I environment fosters interface with the savior and assists people in 
realizing their potential? Personal experience and reflection leads 
this writer to a few conclusions. One factor in all the fostering 
and assisting environments of this writer's past (i.e., home, school, 
and church) is trust. A degree of trust in persons and fixtures of 
the setting not to let me down was central. Trust encourages people 

to experience new interfaces. 

Another element was a sense of freedom. That is, when a 
trustworthy environment presented new alternatives for living and 
acting and the skills to encounter them, freedom was present. Some¬ 
times that freedom was used up too fast and the environment became 
a prison. Yet freedom was a factor in each of these fostering and 
assisting environments that made salvation a nearer possibility. 

Another element, one that is related to freedom, is variety. 
Each had a variety of possible interface experiences that were new 
and attractive. Such variety made creative ability and innovation 
easier. 

Finally, each environment offered a chance for the writer to 
devote and commit himself in some degree. It demanded a decisive 
response—whether it be a demand for honesty, fidelity, or worship. 

To be sure, each environment offered reason to mistrust, 
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I times of confinement, periods of boredom, and demonic demands, but thej 

i 

I 

parts of those settings that fostered interface with the Savior and j 

i 

assistance in growth were trust, freedom, variety, and a call to 

1 

I commitment and devotion. 

| 

| In the social sciences, the kinds of environments that have 

j I 

j been found growth producing are ones that (l) are rewarding, ( 2 ) offer' 

| fresh, novel, and stimulating experiences, ( 3 ) are challenging, (4) 

are not over strict or over frustrating, ( 5 ) are not over directive, 

18 

and (6) are congenial and helpful. 

In the Bible, the description of the redemptive or fostering- 
assisting environment is not systematically spelled out. Yet in 
both the Old Testament and New the importance of an environment or 
community of believers is linked to the faith-getting experience. La 
the Old Testament, it was the nation of Israel and was particularly 
focused in worship at an altar or at the synagogue. The experience 
of being among God's "covenant community" was one that was based on 
the trust expressed in the Mosaic laws, that at times allowed freedom 
and variety, and above all, demanded commitment and devotion. To be 
sure, the nation was not a redemptive environment all the time, but 
at its best, its people realized a new level of growth and a new 
sense of salvation. There could not have been such growth and salva¬ 
tion without the support of the environment of the nation and its 
smaller units, the tribes, and families. At those times when 

TO 

Goodwin Watson, "What psychology cam we feel sure about?" 
in Don E. Hamachek (ed.) Human Dynamics in Psychology and Education 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1969 ), pp. 3 - 8 . 
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! legalism replaced trust and limited freedom, and commitment was to the| 

| ! 

| nation, rather than to something that transcended nations and affirmedj 

t I 

I trust and freedom—at those times, the nation experienced fighting, j 

! hate, destruction, and even exile.^ The prototype of the good i 

i • 

J pA ! 

i environment is the Exodus community. The prototype of the had 

I environment is the community just prior to Exile. The accounts of 

i 

I these prototypes in the Bible are colored, to be sure, by the in¬ 
tentions of the writers. Yet the accounts illuminate personal con¬ 
clusions and scientific data on environments in relation to salvation. 

In the New Testament, the prototype of the good environment is 
that community we call the Twelve Disciples. That group exhibited 
the same kinds of qualities as did the nation of the Old Testament 
at its best. However, they had one more quality. That quality was 
univeralism. By that, it is meant that the disciples and early 
church saw its task resulting from commitment to embrace within its 
religious boundaries the whole world. The commitment to God meant 
more than establishing and maintaining a committed community, but 
spreading that saving Good News to those not identified as part of 
the community. So the New Testament good environment was a community 
of trust, freedom, variety, commitment, and proclamation. 

That idea of proclamation came from the church's identifica¬ 
tion with Christ. The Church was the Body of Christ (Romans 6:3**Il) • 


^Wright, op. cit ., pp. 121 - 13 ^• 
20 Ibid., pp. 73-83. 
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It was the Resurrected Body with Christ at its head. This resurrec¬ 
tion fellowship was to carry on the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ.^ Paul describes the life of man under faith as a life that 
i recognizes the sole righteousness of God (Romans 1:17), that is 

i 

| transformed by the grace expressed in Jesus Christ (Gal. 3sl3)» - s 

i 

i faithful to Christ hy being obedient, and becomes free from sin and 
| law. If such is the life of faith, and the church is a community of 
; the faithful committed to proclaiming the word of salvation, then as 
Bultmann puts it, ". . . its existence belongs to the eschatological 
salvation-occurrence.” That is, the church is so wedded to the 
salvation occurrence and the resulting life of faith, that its very 
existence belongs to that kind of life. It makes sense, then, for 
Paul to be concerned that the churches show forth a life style that 
the salvation-occurrence creates. Paul agonizes over the quality 
of life the Galatian church exhibited, and at the end of his letter 
he advised the church to be sure and support one another, confront 
one another, and grow in the faith. 

The conclusion of all this is a doctrine of the church. The 
church is an environment of love, trust, variety, and commitment to 
mission composed of people dedicated to God as He is revealed in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. That dedication is 

21 

Charles Laymon, "The New Testament Interpretation of Jesus," 
in The Interpreter*s One Volume Commentary on The Bible (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), P* 117^• 

^Bultmann, op. cit ., I, 308. 
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the outgrowth of being made new, reborn in and by the knowledge and j 
experience of the Christ. It is a fellowship of interface seekers 

i and transformers. It seeks the continuing revelation of the reality j 

j and word of God in every interface. It seeks to engage the world, j 

| j 

j have interface with, and understand it as it relates to them and God. 

| It is a fellowship of interface transformers, that is, people 

| | 

i devoted to bringing about a state of individual and social being that ; 

acknowledges that the God expressed in Jesus, is Lord—the Kingdom of 
God. They, like Jesus Christ their head, are committed to the "Good 
News" of God's love that changes individuals and society. The Church 
is that human environment that promotes salvation. Its primary 
modes of being axe faith in the God that loves, hope in the dura¬ 
bility of that love, and courageous expression of that love in the 
here-and-now. It, like Jesus, is an incarnation of the God of love. 

II. APPLIED LEVEL 

In this section, the theology outlined above will be applied 
to the concrete task of building Christian Culture. It will deal 
with the following questions: What are the theological reasons for 
building Christian Culture?; What are the concrete, operational goals 
for human transformation?; and What are the concrete, operational 
goals for the work of the church? 
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j Theological Reasons for Building Christian Culture 
j The doctrine of the church is the source of the theological 

I 

| foundations for building Christian Culture. If Christians are dedi- 

i 

; cated to the vision of the church outlined above, then it follows 
! that they should be about the task of duplicating the church's 
i culture as widely as possible, as well as continuing to make the 
: church a stronger source of that culture. It follows because part 
i of what it means to be saved is the realization that the life "in 
Christ" is one passionately concerned with the lives of all people. 
The only way to make that concern real is to work to move secular 
culture in the direction of agape love, community freedom, and 
responsibility to the creator of the good ground of human be ing . To 
move in that direction is to become a Christian Culture. The work 
of the fellowship of Christians is to build a strong Christian 
culture and use it as a base for the transformation of secular 
culture. 

The culture and subcultures of this nation are in need of 
transformation. There are numerous books and testamonies to this 
fact. Philip Slater's book, The Pursuit of Loneliness , is just such 
a witness. Slater writes: 

I would like to suggest three human desires that are deeply and 
uniquely frustrated by American Culture: 

(1) The desire for Community —the wish to live in trust and 
fraternal co-operation with one's fellows in a total and visible 
collective entity. 

(2) The desire for engagement— the wish to come directly to grips 
with social and interpersonal problems and to confront on equal 
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terms an environment which is not composed of ego-extensions, 
j ( 3 ) The desire for dependence —the wish to share responsibility 
for the control of one's impulses and the direction of one's 
life. ■’ 

All three of these desires are related to the qualities of Christian 

I 

| culture and therefore* for the sake of the purposes of God and the 

| 

I welfare of our brothers and sisters, these conditions--wherever they 
| exist—need to be transformed. 

The method for such transformation should be as much a product 
I of Christian culture as the intended end. No way of cultural 
transformation can be acceptable unless it is consistent with the 
values around which the resulting culture would be integrated. 
Therefore, the method of eneulturation (the process of learning a 
culture) cannot limit a person's choice in the matter, but should 
offer choices; it cannot coerce, but should depend on a person's 
freedom; it cannot punish or exclude deviants, but should engage all 
deviations. In short, the method must be as growth producing as the 
end. Indeed, the most powerful "teachers" of attitudes are not 
the contents of books, or speaches, but methods and processes of 
communicating contents. 

The Goals for Human Growth 

The doctrine of man as outlined above is the source of the 
goals for human growth. The question is this: What are the 

^Philip Slater, The Pursuit of Loneliness (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1970), p. 5* 
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! qualities of human existence a Christian culture would support? 

i * 

i Lewis Sherrill is helpful here. A culture that is good is one that 
supports persons as they try to realize their potential. Sherrill 
! says that we can identify seven general potentialities: everyone 

i 

j has the capacity for closeness with other people (or caring 

• intimacy)} the capacity for personal freedom and meaningful solitude} 

| the capacity for individuality or unique, identifiable selfhood} a 

capacity for wholeness or psycho-physical integration, the capacity 

24 

for creativity; and the capacity for growth, for "becoming. 

Erik Erickson's eight stages of psycho-social growth can "be 
looked at as goals for human existence. They are: a capacity to 
trust people and the environment, to "be autonomous, to develop 
initiative and industry, to find purposeful identity, to develop 
interpersonal intimacy 9 generativity and integrity* There are 
many such typologies and most are complementary. But most impor¬ 
tantly, they are the qualities that allow persons to grow in a 
horizontal direction so as to also allow for a vertical or spiritual 
growth. These are the qualities that if realized, make salvation 
and communion with the creator a more likely experience. The 
culture cultivates the individual so as to either be thin soil, 
weedy soil, rocky soil or rich soil for the sowing of the seed of 
the Savior God. If the culture cultivates the qualities listed, 

2Zf Lewis Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: Macmillan, 
1963)i pp. 20-23. 

2 ^Erik Erickson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," Psychological 
Issues, I (1959), 120, 168. 
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I then the soil can become rich. The ultimate hope or goal is that a 

i 

i closer communion with the will of the creator of the ground-of-well- 
| being will happen. Thus the culture must support a kind of living 

I 

i that is not only more growth producing in a horizontal sense, but 

i 

| living that seeks out the transcendent element, the vertical 
dimension that somehow can connect with the very vitality of the 
: universe. 


The Goals of the Christian Community 


We have been describing the culture of a community that sup¬ 
ports growth. A more decisive description of that community that 
shares a Christian culture is in order. That community will be 
called the Church and is the "base camp" in the struggle to realize 
Christian culture in the larger society. 

First, the Church is a supportive community. That is, human 
growth is supported, encouraged and fed. The best word for this 
kind of support is love; philios and eros. 

It is an appy* community because its members seek to will the 
best for other individuals. They respect each other, care for each 
other, are responsive and responsible to each other and seek to know 
each other.^ 

It is a community founded on Philios or love of all of ma nk ind 
all our brothers and sisters, seen and unseen. Its members believe 
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! 

I 

deeply in the words of John Donnes "Ask not for whom the hell tolls, j 

i 

I 

it tolls for thee." That "brotherly love" is expressed in the 

community's tradition about Jesus (the Good Samaritan) and so many j 

| 

lovers of humankind throughout the stream of history. j 

It is an erotic community in the sense that it understands j 

i i 

i that good will can be deadly dull and human growth can be stunted 
I without the experiences of ecstasy, human warmth, body contact, 

; embracing, touching, and feeling. Sensuality, sexuality, pleasure, 
most of what we associate with erotic loving and caring is affirmed. 

Second, the Church is a resourceful community. It shares what 
each member can offer, physically or otherwise. Its members seek out 
ways to equip each other with the emotional, intellectual, and 
technological resources to engage in daily interfaces with strength 
and decisiveness. The need for resources is always changing and 
therefore, one skill that will have to be cultivated is the ability 
to be innovative as the rate of social change continues to 
accelerate. 

That quality of innovation is crucial not only because new 
resources for living are needed but also because the Church should be 
an innovative or experimental community at the cutting edge of 
change. Just to be responsive to change is not directing it. 
Therefore, the Church should be at work experimenting with life 
styles, social management, recreation and communication media, etc. 
so that the direction of change can be affected by the Church. It 
is an experimental community for the sake of the whole society and 
world. 
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i 

l 

i 

Finally, the Church is the prophetic counter-culture. As j 

i 

individual members and collectively, the Church must display itself j 

as an alternative to the culture it is surrounded by. That means j 

i 

that it needs to know the ways the super-culture inhibits growth ! 

i 

and seek ways to speak and act prophetically to its leaders and ! 

1 

institutions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MODEL 

This chapter is meant to define the Interface Model in detail. 
The components of the model will be described and fit together into 
a unit. There will be no special attempt at giving the model 
Christian content. Rather, it is intended to be a description of 
the way people initiate, react to, and learn in interface. In the 
last chapter the model will be applied to the task of building 
Christian culture 

I. OVERVIEW OF THE MODEL 

The model is composed of systems in interface, systems 
resources, arena of interface lines of communication, and lines of 
feedback, a uy two systems may be in interface with each other, but 
for the p.. -poses of this paper, one of the systems will be a person 
and th= ~ may be a person, media (print, audio visuals, trans¬ 
portation, machine, etc.), institution (school, church, family, 
etc.), or environment (city, room, water, space, mountains, etc.). 

Th-w personality system is the focus of the model. It inter¬ 
faces anc ter system, and in that interface rets feedback information 
about how, and who it is in that interface. The interface may call 
forth new behavior, destroy old, or be a repetition, but in any case 
the event is perceived, and affects his system of needs, and meanings 
that make him unique. The person’s dynamic system is affected. 
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i 

t 

i 

i 

! The way the person orients himself to the interface is a 

| product of his dynamic (yet consistent) system interacting with, or 

| 

| interfacing the other. The way he orients himself to the situation 

j 

i brings forth intentions that the person expresses to or about the 

I system he interfaces. In that expression, he joins data about him- 

i self and the feedback-communication loop is complete. The degree to 
which the other system can respond to his expression determines the 
degree to which data input is received. 

The data-input is processed by sets of meaning already held by 
the person. As the input is identified, the whole personality system 
is affected. The effect may be great (as during angry interface 
between persons) or small (as in the interface between a person and 
a toothbrush in the morning). The kind of effects cannot be 
identified as either cognitive or effective, but both in varying 
amounts. 

Just how a person makes sense out of the interface experience 
depends on his internalized resources for celebration, participation, 
self-understanding, valuation, event comprehension, and interpersonal 
relationship. These resources are formed through interface and 
comprise the person's internalized culture. That culture is as 
dynamic as the whole personality system. 

The variables of the system have to do with the style of the 
personality system in his perception, and the richness of the social 
environment's possible interfaces. The kind of feedback and change, 
in other words, depends on the way a person perceives, and the 
variety of interfaces he experiences. 
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This, then, is the model: culture is formed and transformed 
in the minds of people as they are in interface with other systems— 
especially other personality systems. Furthermore, there is a 

! profound interconnection between internalized culture, perception 

| 

| styles, and emotions. This connection is so intermixed that to 
j separate emotions, values, habits, perceptions, and so on would all 

i 

: but destroy any possibility of comprehending the personality system, 
j It is a gestalt that must be finally looked at as a dynamic total 
phenomenal field of needs, wants, meanings, and styles. 

II. THE SYSTEMS 

The System Concept 

To conceive of persons, events, and institutions as systems 

is not a new concept. The social theory of Auguste Comte used the 

concept when he describes societies as organisms.^ - So did Herbert 
2 

Spencer. To describe a phenomenon as a system is to make sense of 
it in a way that is different from describing it as a homogeneous 
entity. It is used here because "system" implies that the phenomenon 
has parts that function in concert. It is a descriptive tool but 
does not correspond to the phenomenon exactly. Simply to say that a 

■^Auguste Comte, "The Science of Society," in Hendrick M. 
Ruitenbeek (ed.) Varieties of Classic Social Theory (New York: 

Dutton, 1963 ), p. 31* 

2 

Herbert Spencer, "Society Is An Organism," in ibid ., p. 125. 
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! person is a system of parts does not really capture the essential 
phenomenon of that person's "being. How close the systematic des¬ 
cription comes to the phenomenon's real being depends on the kind of 

i 

j systematic description used. 

For example, a person may be described as a system of tissue, 

i a system of physiological functions, a system of conflicting desires, 

t 

i and so on. An environment may be described as a system of stimuli, 
or functions. In this study, a person will be considered to be a 
system of meanings coupled with behavior modes; a person is what he 
understands and acts out. Media systems axe systems of imputed 
meaning; a medium is what it is meant to be. Institutions are 
systems of commonly held behavior meaning patterns; an institution 
is that which is done often by a group. An environmental system is 
a system of people, media, or natural objects in which people find 
and impute meaning; an environment is a systems envelope composed of 
systems locked systematically. 

Personality System 

If the personality system is the person's system of meaning 
and related behavior, what sorts of meaning and meaning-making 
components make up the system? Here, it is divided into components 
of perception, situation definition, phenomenal field, situation 
orientation and expression. A person is a perceiver, meaning maker, 
meaning communicator, and goal attainer. 
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1 I 

] ! 

i Perceptual screen . All input and feedback must be physically j 

sensed. The senses are the first set of filters that screen data ! 

j 

input. The senses are a well integrated set of data portals and 

j 

i backup portals. They do not discriminate data, but receive all that j 
i ! 

! stimulates nerve endings. Although there is some information that 

| ' | 

| points to extra-sensory perception, the senses receive the bulk if not! 

i all the data out of which sense is made. 

Most of that data is not used and perhaps not even stored. 

Thus the mechanisms of selectivity are of major importance. Si the 

model developed here, the social theory and propositions of Talcott 

Parsons will play a large part. Parsons proposes that perception 

3 

initially occurs as cognition, cathexis, and evaluation.-' 

Cognition is the "act" of recognizing data. If data cannot 

be "cognized" or recognized, it simply does not exist for the actor. 

Just what a person cognizes depends on what meanings and needs he 

possesses in the situation where the data enters. 

The event of cognition occurs first but instantly, the 

cognized object or situation is "cathected." 

The cathetic mode involves the various processes by which an 
actor invests an object with affective significance. Thus it 
would include the positive or negative cathexis implanted upon 
objects by their gratificational or deprivational significance 
with respect to the actor's need-dispositions or drives. 

^Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.) Toward A General 
Theory of Action (New York: Harper & Row, 1951 )» P* 59 * 

4 Ibid. 
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In other words,cathexes refers to the process of identifying the value I 

i 

! 

of the cognized object. For example, if a hungry man recognizes a j 

j j 

i i 

j plate of food, the cathetic mode attaches great significance 
| (positive valence)^ and arouses his senses and emotions (pleasure). j 

i j 

i 

| The same plate of food may be nauseating to a satiated man and he 
| will attach negative valence to it. This process happens with 
; everything recognized. Cathexis is the process of "answering" the 
: questions: Do I want it? and How much do I want or not want it? 

The evaluative mode is the process by which the actor per¬ 
ceives the possibility of getting what he wants. The question is: 

Can I do what I want? It is the final act of perception that focuses 
an image of the situation in the mind of the perceiver. 

Again, the way a person perceives is a function of his 
phenomenal field (and of course his physiology). The perception 
mechanism is the first line of meaning making and is conditioned by 
the great body of meaning that already fills his phenomenal field. 

Definition of and orientation to the situation . The product 
of cognition, cathexis, and evaluation is a perception or definition 
of the situation. The perception leads to intention (in fact, the 
perception implies intention). Parsons calls this definition and 
orientation "... a set of cognitions, cathexes, plans, and relevant 
standards which relates the actor to the situation."^ The actor has 

^David Krech, and others, Individual In Society (Hew York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962), p. 141. 

^Parsons, op. cit ., p. 56* 
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j completed an image of what is going on, how he fits into what is 

I 

J going on and what he wants as a result of what is going on. The 

! j 

J image may he well defined or ill defined, hut he has oriented himself ! 

! | 

I to it and allocated physical and emotional energy to act. He 

i I 

i j 

j perceives limits of the situation, attitudes are operating, behavioral 

I | 

| stereotypes are recalled, his attention has narrowed and he is pro- j 

i j 

! cessing remembered data related to the situation. 

Phenomenal field . "All behavior, without exception, is 

completely determined by and pertinent to the phenomenal field of 

7 

the behaving organism," so wrote Snygy and Combs in 19^9* The term 
they, along with Kurt Lewen, popularized was "phenomenal field." 

The concept was that all behavior depended on the way an actor 
conceived, perceived, and defined his field of operation or action. 
Although not quite as specific as what Parsons calls the actor's 
orientation to and definition of his situation, the phenomenal field 
of the actor includes at its focal point that definition and 
orientation. 

The phenomenal field contains all the meaning patterns that 
make up that person. The field is a vast reservoir of meaning that 
is called up into concrete definitions and orientations from instant 
to instant. The field has a focal point and penumbra. The only time 
there is no focal point is while a person is unconscious and not 
dreaming. 


^Donald Snygy and Arthur ¥. Combs, Individual Behavior (New 
Yorks Harper & Row, 19^9) , P* 15* ~ 
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1 


! "Phenomenal field" as it is modified here refers to the entire | 

! | 

! field of meaning which includes self concept, values, mores, habits, 

j | 

| significant objects, events and people, conscious emotion, etc. It j 

i 

is the person's field of meaning out of which a style of perception 

and orientation to a specific field of phenomenon occur. 

The fundamental forces of motivation within the personality j 

| system are disputed. For a Freudian, it is the complex impulses for 

i pleasure and pain. For structural-functionalists, like Parsons, it 

is "systems homeostasis." For V. I. Thomas, it was a complex of 

8 

wishes for security, variety, mastery and recognition. For Frankl, 
motivation for action stems from a need for meaning or purpose. It 
could be construed a "cop-out" to conclude that all are correct, yet 
that is what will be concluded here. Specifically, the conclusion 
that will serve as a basis for further discusion is that a motivation 
for action is multi-faceted. Maslow has offered his hierarchy of 
needs that must be met. The meeting of them is the basis of moti¬ 
vation in all its multiplicity. They are, in order, (l) physiological 
needs, (2) safety needs, (3) belongingness needs, (4) self and other 
esteem needs, (5) self actualization need, (6) understanding or 
meaningfulness need, and (7) aesthetic need.^ Before one of the needs 
can be met, the lower one needs to be reduced. There is much more 
that can be said for and against Maslow's model of motivation. What 

Sjohn Madge, The Origins of Scientific Sociology (Glencoe: 

Free Press, 1962;, pp. 72-73* 

%oss Stagner, Psychology of Personality (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961), p. 303* 
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I 

is needed is evidence to substantiate the specific hierarchy he j 

suggests. Yet regardless of the questions raised about his specific i 

I 

hierarchy, his is a more usable model than the more exclusive ones | 

i 

mentioned above. Just how these motivating needs operate together j 
| is not as important as the understanding that there are a multiplicity! 

! j 

j of needs. i 

Objects in a situation take on significance to the degree that ; 
j they do or do not meet needs. The pressure to act or to reach a goal j 
I comes from a need consciously or unconsciously felt. The difference 
between what one person wants to accomplish and what another wants 
depends on past interface experiences that make objects, people, 
etc., mean different things to different persons at different times 
and places. Yet, the basic needs axe the same. 

If Haslow's hierarchy of needs is a good description of the 
primary source for action, how is a person's phenomenal field 
organized in relation to it? The constellation of fundamental 
drives and needs serve as pressures to act. The action brings about 
a sense of being—a self concept. The way that is brought about is 
in interface experiences that produce feedback about what kind of a 
person the actor is. The meanings most closely related to the 
person's self or identity will be known as "ontological meanings," 
that is, meanings that together form or augment a person's sense of 
being. 

The set of meanings at the center of this cluster is what will 
be referred to as the self concept. It is the self objectified and 
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j reflected upon. As Mead^ and Sullivan^ - have indicated, the nature 

i 

j of the person*s self-concept depends on the experiences with other 

| significant people; especially the feedback (both verbal and non- 

I 

! verbal) received. The self-concept may be strong or weak. 

i 

j That concept gives rise to an effective set one has toward 

j 

! himself. That is, a person generally has a feeling about himself. 

| He holds himself in good or bad esteem. This self-esteem in conjunc- 

■ tion with the self-concept gives rise to a style of being that 
ultimately is expressed as a style of behaving and perceiving. 

Parsons has produced a taxonomy of styles of being he calls 
"pattern variables." They are choices of behavior a person makes 
at every orientation to a situation. They are also descriptive of 
general patterns of behavior that are consistent from situation to 
situation. These variables occur over a period of time as a person 
has interfaces with people, institutions, and environments that give 
feedback about what sorts of styles are rewarded. They are deeply 
rooted in the person’s being, yet they are more accurately labeled 
as values. 

According to Parsons, there are five dichotomous pattern 
variables. The first variable choice is to behave affectively or 

^G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934)* 

^H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry (New York: 
Norton, 1953)* 

IP 

^Parsons, op. cit ., pp. 77-91. 
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i 

i effectively neutral (e.g., spontaneously or calculated). The second 

i 

t 

i is the choice to act self-interestedly or with primary concern 

I ! 

I 14 I 

i given to group interest. The third is the choice to act according j 

j i 

i to general, universal norms or to he guided "by particular, non- j 

i i 

i ic 

! universal considerations. The fourth is the choice to act toward j 

| I 

i others in terms of their status and background (ascription) or in 

i i 

i terms of their particular abilities and capacities (achievement) 

I Finally, there is the choice to act toward others only in terms of 
their role (specificity) or in terms of whatever occurs (diffuse- 
ness ). 

Generally speaking, every culture affirms one set of these 
choices and de-emphasizes others. In the course of a person's life, 
the set that are affirmed becomes internalized and closely linked 
with the person's identity. The process happens as a result of 
countless interfaces. 

Besides these "super-values," a person possesses more specific 

ones that are still part of his ontological meanings. These are 

what sociologists normally define as values. Values refer to a 

18 

person's "ideological envelope." It consists of beliefs that axe 
connected to some degree and serve to cognatively legitimate actions. 
Many times the value system of a person is not the same as what a 

1 3 Ibid ., p. 80 . l 4 Ibid . t p. 81 . 15 Ibid., p. 82 . 

l 6 Ibid ., p. 83 . ^Ibid . 

^Stagner, op. cit ., p. 237* 
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person says he believes. The ideological or value system is learned 
in interface. 

There are significant person-person interfaces that profoundly 
affect people’s ontological meanings. Typically, these significant 
interfaces are with parents and primary group members. The meanings 
that are created in the interface tend to be maintained with a 
connection with a fixed memory of that person including all the 
affective connotations that person has. When the meaning-affect set 
is closely connected with one's self concept, then the actor has 
identified with the other significant person. This identification, 

19 

when made early in life may become the "ego ideal" or "ideal self." 

In addition to meaning-affect sets associated with other 
people, there are meaning-affect sets associated with other 
people, there are meaning-affect sets associated with events. Events 
that significantly shape the actor's identity are lasting. The 
events themselves may be forgotten, but the meaning-affect set 
remains. It is brought into focus when present interface meaning 
in corresponds to the meaning of that past event. 

The work of Penfield has helped in the understa n d in g of the 
significance of past interface meanings and the durability of the 
memory of them. By stimulating different areas of the cortex of a 
patient, the patient was able to remember the full detail of an 
interface. 


^Ibid ., p. 190. 
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Perhaps the most significant discovery was that not only past ! 
events are recorded in detail hut also the feelings that were 
associated with those events. An event and the feeling which j 

was produced by the event are inestricably locked together in 
the brain so that one cannot be evoked without the other .™ j 

j 

| There is a host of other meanings included within the onto- 

) i 

t | 

logical constellation. Everyone of them technically is associated 
with an event, or interface. They can be different kinds of inter- 
! face (e.g., person-person, person-media, person, environment, etc.), 

I but they all contribute to the actor’s sense of being. They change 
slowly and with difficulty, but do change as they are learned in 
interface. 

There is an even more varied constellation of meanings that 
arise out of one's ontological meanings and specific interfaces that 
will be known, here as operational meanings. They are different from 
ontological meanings in that they cure meanings that are also media. 
They carry one's being in specific attitudes, stereotypes, mores, 
language, data etc. They tend to change faster and with greater ease 
than ontological meanings. Yet they tend to carry the same general 
ontology over a whole lifetime. These meanings are called operational 
because they operate directly in the actions of people. Another term 
might be "secondary meanings," with the ontological meanings being 
primary meanings. When a person operates or acts in a situation, 
these operational meanings are the superficial source for one's 
orientation to, and action in the situation. 

^Thomas A. Harris, I'm OK— You're OK (New York: Harper & Row, 

1969), P. 7. 
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This body of meanings is what phenomenalogical sociologist 

J Alfred Schutz calls one's "stock of preconstituted knowledge." 2 ^ - 

| Included in that stock is a wide range of meanings that can come 

j 

i 

j into play in any interface. 

t 

| In the face-to-face situation I have immediate experience of my 
fellow man, I bring into each concrete situation a stock of 

! preconstituted knowledge which includes a network of typifica- 
tions of human individuals in general, of typical human motiva¬ 
tions, goals, and action patterns. It also includes knowledge 
of expressive and interpretive schemes, of objective sign- 
systems, and in particular, of the vernacular language. 

; This stock of knowledge coupled with perceptual determinants, such sis 
time perception and attention tends to be linked to a lower intensity 
of affection. Schutz simply calls it "knowledge." It is knowledge 
preconstituted, or ready-made before the next interface "calls" it up 
and perhaps modifies it. 

What Schutz calls typifications are what is commonly called 
stereotypes. They are merely preconceptions of what other people, 
mean, want, and expect from the actor in an interface. These 
stereotypical preconceptions may be referred to as attitudes about 
persons and groups (stereotypes), mores and conventions, and social 
roles (expectations about how to act). 

Of all these sorts of typifications, the social role is the 
most lasting. It is closely connected to one's ontology and tends 
to re-enforce itself. The pattern variables are worked out 

^Alfred Schutz, Studies in Social Theory (The Hague! Nijhoff, 
1964), p. 29. 

22 Ibid ., pp. 29-30. 
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i 


! concretely in these preconceived patterns of behavior. At the same 

. 

| 

; time the variable choices are learned in the very act of doing a 

I 

j role. 

For example, a man who joins a new corporation must immedi- 

! 

; ately begin to act the role of accountant, say, in order to mai n tain 

; his position. Prior to his being hired, his subculture legitimized 
behavior that tended toward affective, particularistic, ascriptive, 
diffuse kinds of activity (activity typical of Mediterranean 
cultures). However, in the performance of his role as accountant, 
the tendency will probably shift or at least set up difficult con¬ 
flicts within the self concept of the man. His new role would begin 
to legitimize affectively neutral, universalistic, achievement, 
specifistic kinds of behaviors. If he wants to keep his job, his 
culture must change. 

In addition to the above mentioned determinants to perception 
and action, there are two other groups. They are communications data 
(language and signal data) and time perception. Communications data 
is closely tied to expressive skills and in most cases are easily 
changed. That information is a large block of preconstituted knowl¬ 
edge and becomes the medium for meaning. Communications data can 
also help to determine pattern variable choices; that is language and 
signal data (gestures, symbols) are a teacher as well as medium. The 
language of a culture carries that culture in the sentence structure 
and word connotation. 2 -^ 

2 3Krech, op. cit ., p. 293 * 
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Time perception may or may not be learned in interface. 

However f it is a piece of preconstituted knowledge that affects 
| perception and action. Schutz identifies two perceptions of times 

! "inner" and "outer" time. 22 * Outer time is measurable by clocks and 

| 

| metronomes. Yet, how durations are experienced depends on another 

i 

| preconception of time; inner time. I nn er time refers to the way 

j 

time passages are experienced. An exciting moment seems to pass 
: quickly. A dreaded moment of the same outer time takes "forever." 

; This perceptual variable has implications for orientation to and 
: action in situations. 

There is a third time variable that is a part of preconsti- 
tuted or operational meanings and tnat is the me anin g of time periods. 
Some cultures legitimize punctuality while others are not so par¬ 
ticular. To be late, on time, early, etc., means something different 

to different people and becomes a variable in orientation and 

2 5 

action. 

The way the personality system has been described so far has 
not taken into account those aspects of personality that are uncon¬ 
scious or sub-conscious. Most of the meanings and needs people have 
are unconscious or people are unaware of them. Most of the 
phenomenal field, then with all its cognitive and affective sets 
remains unconscious at any given time. There are some of its aspects 

2 ^Schutz, op. cit ., p. 171• 

2 5ina Telberg, "They don't do it our way," Courier , IV 

(1950), 3- 
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| that hardly, if ever, surface. Each of the three divisions (funda- 
! mental physiological and psychological drives and needs, ontological 

i 

| meanings, and operational meanings) has its unconscious mode, parts 
| of which never switch into consciousness only to remain motivating 
| phantoms or habitual blind spots. 

i 

The orientation to the situation . When an actor defines his 

; situation the way his phenomenal field allows, he is then oriented to 

his situation. Perception, definition, and orientation are instan- 

taneous and are closely linked. The important feature of an actor's 

orientation is his intentions. He has identified a goal, allocated 

energy to accomplish that goal and has identified an appropriate 

26 

plan of action. 

The adaptability of the actor's orientation depends on the 
actor's definition of his situation. The orientation can be 
extremely adaptive or very rigid. If he has the freedom to continu¬ 
ally redefine his situation, then he can re-orient himself. 


ressive 


r. Part of the stock of preconstituted 


knowledge becomes utilized only at the point when the actor's inten¬ 
tions are communicated. They are separated from the discussion of 
the phenomenal field because they are not used to perceive, make 
sense, and orient. Rather, they express the perception, sense and 


orientation the actor has in regards to the situation. Yet, it must 
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I I 

"be understood that these expressive abilities do influence perception ! 

i 

and meaning making in that the possibilities for expression influence ! 

i ! 

| what will be expressed. 

j ; 

There are many possible expressive alternatives for any 
| intention but for the purpose of this paper they will be categorized 
! as (1) body language, (2) verbal skills, and (3) media skills. Body 
language refers to skills of communicating or expressing with one's 
body as the medium. It includes gestures, posture, motion, and 
facial expressions. The body is a richer source of expression than 
we are usually aware of. Posture especially communicates intentions 
that a person is not totally aware of. Julius Fast theorizes that 
most body language are signals from the unconscious portion of one's 
phenomenal field. The same sort of hypothesis is developed more 
systematically by William Schutz. 28 

Verbal skills are the most consciously used medium of 
expression—perhaps overly used. It includes vocabulary, non—word 
sounds, intonation, volume, and diction. As with body language, 
much of verbal expression is done unconsciously, and for a careful 
observer, provides a more exact clue to the person's phenomenal 
field, especially his ontological meanings. 

Media skills include a wide variety of communications sk-ma 
from writing to painting, building with toy blocks to constructing a 

27 

Julius Fast, Body Language (New York: Pocket Books, 1970), 

p. 2. 

28 

William C. Schutz, Here Comes Everybody (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1971), pp. 1-17. 
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i "building, throwing a rock to dropping a "bomb. The range is quite 


j wide. Again, choice and use of a medium is not just a conscious 

i i 

| choice. Some psychological tests are "based upon the assumption that i 

j i 

I expressive media can "be revealing about the client's unconscious 

i i 

I meanings. 



Any means of human expression is a medium or medium-system. 
Some media are extensions of the natural human media of voice or 
hand. It is these media that are of primary importance in this 
section. These media-systems are important because they consume so 
much of our time and energy. We drive cars, listen to the radio and 
recordings, watch television, read the paper, etc. In the interface 
between man and media, much of our culture is learned. They give us 
feedback about what we can do and be. They emphasize choices. 


Feedback . Many times it seems as though feedback with media 
is only one way: from the media to man. Furthermore, it even seems 
that we have no control over the way that feedback affects us. This 
misconception is partly the reason that we seem to think media feed¬ 
back is one way. If a way is found to become more conscious of media 
input and feedback, then, as William Kuhns suggests,^ we can engage 


^Marshall McLuhan, The Medium Is The Message (New York: 
Bantam, 1967 ), entire book. 

^William Kuhns, Environmental Man (New York: Harper & Row, 
1969), pp. 127-142. 
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i in a sort of two-way feedback with media. It is all too easy to 
I assume that media cannot he affected in an interface with people, 
j The truth is, that media can he changed, it can receive feedback. 

I For example, a T.V. set can receive feedback from the viewer by his 

i 

) 

| turning it off, changing channels, or s m as h i n g it with his foot, 
i Intentions are sent back to the set and medium is altered. A 
; musical instrument is a medium that can be used well if the musician 
' is sensitive to the instrument's feedback and feeds back to the 
instrument by altering his manipulation of it. Any medium can 
receive feedback in such a way that its message and meaning is 
changed. 

A medium carries content and is content as McLuhan suggests, 
therefore, part of a medium-system is its own content. It has 
meaning apart from what it is made to carry. That meaning can be 
altered just as the physical configuration of the media can be 
altered. 

This means that media systems "exist" between the media and 
the person it interfaces. Its physical configuration exists "out 
there" but its meaning apart from the imputed message exists in 
people's phenomenal field. 

Typical media . In the culture of the U.S.A., some media have 
become more influential than others. Among media that carries 
intended messages, television, telephone, and radio have great 
influence. Of all our transportation media the automobile is by far 
the most influential. Of media that produces goods for hu m a n use 
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j the automated, mass produced machine is of great influence. Among 

i 

i media that integrates and controls production, transportation and 
I communication, the computer is of primary importance. Among pro- 
! tective media, clothing is still of prime importance. 

t 

All five of these categories of media axe extensions of the 

i 

; human being. Communication media is the extension of human inten- 

•il 

tions. Transportative media are extensions of feet.-^ Production 
media are extensions of hands. Cybernetic media axe extensions of 
the human mind. Protective media are extensions of human skin. 
Because they are extensions, these media affect us deeply and 
unconsciously. 

Prom the earliest moments of life, media is interfaced. As 

technology advances, the number of these media interfaces accelerate. 

Toys have become a way of introducing children to media, and at the 

”52 

same time introduces children to the culture. Toys teach culture 
to children so that when they begin to participate in the feedback 
channels of culture, they will have the right stock of preconstituted 
knowledge to be successful. 

Summary . Media systems exist by themselves and in the minds 
of their users. Media are extensions of human intentions and func¬ 
tions that affect humans in ways not always obvious. They carry 
overt "messages" and create meanings that were not fully intended. 

^McLuhan, op. cit . ^Kuhns, pp. pit ., pp. 31-39. 
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their covert meaning is seldom understood "but nonetheless can "be 
comprehended. The system of covert and overt meaning experienced in 
interface by humans is a major means of learning culture. 

Institutional Systems 

Just as media tend to arouse meaning apart from their imputed 
message, so institutions arouse meaning not connected to its function. 
Therefore, an institutional system is more than a set of acts and 
meanings, it is a set of regularly performed meaningful acts and 
feedback channels that allow for new unintended sense to be made 
from them by humans. 

For example, public education is an institution made of spe¬ 
cific acts and meanings. When a certain individual addresses an 
assembled student body, the meaning of his address and the acts sur¬ 
rounding it are preconstituted to a stable and consistent degree 
among the group. The function of this institution made up of events 
like the address, is to enculturate the students and provide them 
with preconstituted knowledge that will serve to facilitate their 
being functioning and producing members of the social system. Yet 
there is more to that system than is obvious or intended. As 
students go "through" it and have interface with its components, it 
begins to offer feedback and data that was never meant to be. A 
student learns to avoid effort or leams that he can manipulate 
teachers. A teacher learns to be authoritarian or learns to manipu¬ 
late colleagues. Students get feedback that was not anticipated and 
the institutional system gets feedback it could not "foresee." 
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The way an institution gets feedback is by altering the meaning 
of its roles and acts. This alteration is more common in institution¬ 
al systems than in media systems because the institution is a collec¬ 
tion of acts and me aning s that must be believed and performed by 
personality systems. As personalities interface personalities in an 
institution, change occurs. The flexibility of an institution varies 
with the number and effectiveness of the communications and feedback 
channels. 

For example, an institution that is flexible would be one 
where all the actors were in constant communication with each other 
and shared the decision-making power in the system. An inflexible 
institution would be one that allowed or legitimized one-way communi¬ 
cation and was run by a single person. 

The functional imperatives . Parsons has conceived of institu¬ 
tional systems in terms of their functions. He had described four 

general functions every social system must carry out if it is to 

33 

survive. These he calls the "functional imperatives." Each of 
these functions include certain institutions, and emphasize a set 
of pattern variables. The functional imperatives are (l) the 
adaptive function or marketing-producing function which include 
institutions like banks, markets, and manufacturers, (2) the latent 
pattern-maintenance function or socializing and teaching functions 
which include institutions like service clubs, sports, government, 

-^Parsons, op. cit ., p. 172. 
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and the space program, and (4) the goal attainment function or power 
systemizing and allocating function which in c l udes institutions like 
the military, C.I.A., or militant political groups. 

Every social system emphasizes one of these functions over 
the others. This means that the set of pattern variables related to 
the emphasized function are also emphasized and "infect" all insti¬ 
tutions. The U.S.A. tends to emphasize the adaptive functions and 
the values of affective neutrality, self-interestedness, univer- 
salism, and achievement orientation. The personality stereotype 
would be a banker—perhaps even Scrooge. Germany tends to emphasize 
latent pattern-maintenance functions and its values of affective 
neutrality, other-interest, ascription, and universalis®. The 
stereotype might be Charles Schultz's "Lucy" from the Peanuts comic 
strip. 

Spanish American culture tends to emphasize the integrative 
function and its values of affectivity, self-interest, particular¬ 
istic and ascriptive. The stereotype might be the over-protective 
mother. The Bengla Desh culture at the present tends to emphasize 
the goal attainment function (as most cultures do when at war or 
facing widespread disruption) and its values of affectivity, other- 
directed, particularism, and achievement orientation. The stereotype 
would be any charismatic leader during war or revolution. 

The point of all this is to demonstrate the close connection 
between culture and institutions and to understand the relation 
between values and institutional systems. Any institution is 
"massaging" its participants with specific values and other 
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preconstituted knowledge. It is important to realize the kinds of 
value orientation a particular institution assumes so that an inter¬ 
face with it can he consciously made sense of. 

Environmental Systems 

An environmental system is a system of people, media, and/or 
natural objects in which people find and impute meaning. An environ¬ 
ment is a systems envelope composed of systems interlocked system¬ 
atically. A room is an environment and the universe is an environ¬ 
ment. The concept of "life space" is applicable here. Life space 
is the physical parameters of a person's interface activity. It 
contains physical space, objects and people.-^ One's life space or 
environment may be unfamiliar or familiar. It contains a range of 
interface possibilities fcr people and as it becomes more and more 
familiar, the life space, or environment does indeed become the 
person's "home." 

For purposes of discussion, environments may be called natural 
or man-made. Natural environments are ones like the sea shore or 
mountains. The primary make-up of the environment is in no way 
connected to human effort. Man-made environments are ones like a 
room or city and are primarily the result of human effort. 

Natural environments carry no messages. They may arouse 
meaning, but nature is not a medium. Man-made environments are full 

^Robert Havighurst and Bernice L. Leugarten, Society and 
Education (Bostons Allyn and Bacon, 1968), pp. 139-1^* 
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of messages. They may arouse meaning as well as assault the person 
with messages. 

Interface with either kind of environment allows persons to 
receive feedback about their being. The feedback may be over¬ 
whelming, like being surrounded by mirrors or very hard to discern. 
Nevertheless, the important aspect of environmental interface is the 
possibility for receiving sustained feedback. 

II. SYSTEMS IN INTERFACE 

The systems described in the first half of this chapter will 
now be described as they interface each other. Specifically, this 
half deals with the dynamics of the personality system in interface. 

Face-To-Face Interface 

Interface with other persons is the most dynamic kind of 
interface. Each in the interface experiences the other as a whole 
person. The depth of that perception varies with the amount of data 
received. As a relation continues, the perception can change simply 
because preconceptions are being replaced with new data, and because 
the other is arousing meanings and responses not planned on. This 
give-and-take quality of the face-to-face interface is what Alfred 
Schutz calls its "dynamic intersubjectivity, or "growing old 
together. 

^Alfred Schutz, op. cit ., p. 5. ^Ibid ., p. 20. 
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We Relation . Schutz calls this interface a "We Relation" 
where both partners are consciously in what he calls a "thou 
orientation."-^ 8 What he means by this is that when a person is 
experiencing the face-to-face interface, the relationship is one 
where the primary entity of concern is not one or the other, but 
both. From the eyes of a participant, it is a We Relation. Both 
are oriented to make responses in relation to the other person or 
"thou." 

A We Relation is a face-to-face interface that happens here 
and now and is a reciprocal thou orientation. If both persons are 
not in a thou orientation, they do not experience a We Relation. 
haWe Relation, participants initiate communication meant to arouse 
responses (an "in-order-to motive"^) or meant to respond (a "because- 
of motive"** 0 ). When this interaction of input and feedback is 
broken by reflection or shifted attention, the We Relation is broken. 

A We Relation is the process of the revelation of one's pre¬ 
constituted knowledge to the other. As the two respond and initiate, 
their private meanings are revealed. They reveal their ontological 
m eaning s as well as operational meanings. They find out how the 
other reacts and deals with these meanings, thus receiving feedback 
about how each is understood. 



i 
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To reveal this stock of knowledge is to make it susceptible 
to alteration. This interface is the one where most meaning is made 
and altered of all interfaces. The kind of meaning made depends on 
the stock of knowledge not revealed hut assumed in the phenomenal 
fields of each person. Therefore, one action or response will mean 
different things to different people. 

Fan^e of behavioral symptoms in a We-Relatlon . There is a 
wide range of symptoms and behaviors in a We Relation. It can be 
very intense where attention and affection are strongly turned to 
each other (like during an argument), or it can be of low intensity 
where attention and affection can be easily distracted (like the 
intensity of two persons on a bench waiting for a bus). It can be 
of high intimacy (as between lovers) or low intimacy (as between a 
customer and salesman). It can call forth a universal scope of 
traits where any response or input is legitimate (like between 
husband and wife) or call forth specific traits (like between two 
people playing ping-pong). It may be direct and spontaneous (as 
between young children) or manipulative (as between a con—man and 
patsy). 

The more intense, intimate, universal and direct a We Relation 

is, the more likely change will occur. Sidney Jourard has come to 

exactly the same conclusion in his book, The Transparent Self * 

It is a simple patent fact that when a man discloses his self, 
his inner experience to another, fully, spontaneously, and 
honestly, then the mystery that he was decreases enormously. 

When a man discloses himself to me, I find all my preconceptions 
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and beliefs about him becoming altered, one after another, by 
the facts as they come forth—unless, of course, I have a vested 
interest in continuing to believe untruths about him.^1 

Martin Buber describes this transparent person as the "Being Man . . . 

who gives himself spontaneously without thinking about the image of 

4 ? 

himself awakened in the beholder." At the other end of the scale 

is what Buber calls the "seeming man" who is concerned with how he 
seems to others.^ A We Relation between "being men" can become an 
"I-Thou" relation. It is a relationship between subjects, not 
objects; persons, not things. "If I face a human being as my thou, 
and say the primary word I-Thou to him, he is not a thing among 

44 

things, and does not consist of things." 

Media Interface 

A person interfaces media as sender (creator of the medium's 
meaning and/or physical configuration) or receiver (perceiver of the 
intention on physical configuration). In each case, the interface 
creates the opportunity to learn new data about self, media and 
sender/receiver. 

41 . 

Sidney Jourard, The Transparent Self (New York: Van Nostrand, 

1964) , p. 3- 

^Martin Buber, The Knowledge of Man (New York: Harper & Row, 

1965) . P. 27. 

4 3 Ibid ., pp. 27-28. 

^Martin Buber, I and Thou (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956), p* 8. 
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Creating media . The acts of imputing meaning and/or creating 
the physical configuration of a medium by persons involves interfacing 
a medium and a message. A school boy who makes a chart of his family 
tree interfaces his creation. In the act of creating and reflecting, 
he gets feedback about how he draws, his hand-eye coordination, how 
well his creation will correspond to his intention, the way he fits 
into his family, and so on. He may discover a skill or idea that he 
was not aware of. In a sense, he is a receiver as he creates. A 
film maker may start to perceive space differently after making a 
film. A computer programmer may begin to model life or the percep¬ 
tion of his life after the functioning of a computer. A child may 
start to act like a cowboy or hippie because he wears typically 
western or "hippie" garb. The interface with the intention and the 
medium can affect one's phenomenal field. Creation helps the 
creator to interface his own thoughts, receiving feedback that may 
or may not facilitate the sending of his message. 

The receiver . The receiver of the medium and message is like¬ 
wise affected by the input and feedback. Like the face-to-face 
interface, a range of symptoms and responses are possible. It may 
be as casual and undemanding els listening to "Musak" or els involving 
as putting together a jig-saw puzzle. The problem for the perceiver 
is to make sense of the medium-message. The degree to which he 
does, depends on the degree to which the sender and receiver share 
meanings and representations of meaning. If their meanings are 
discordant, misconception and/or confusion happens. 
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Just as the medium itself can affect a sender* s phenomenal 
field, so can it affect the receiver's. Constant television 
watching can affect people's perception of time and the continuity of 
time, fact and fantasy, normative cultural values, and the way we 
perceive sexuality.^ McLuhan and Kuhns have commented at length on 
the subliminal effects of electronic media. There are sublime ele¬ 
ments to any media interface. The degree and power of the effects 
depends on how open and critical a person is. A person who is a 
passive interfacer is most susceptible to the sublime in media. The 
active, open and critical person will stand a better chance of 
debriefing the interface experience and becoming aware of even the 
subtle elements of the interface. 

Institutional Interface 

People have interface with institutions only as they have 
interface with persons and media linked institutionally. Institu¬ 
tions are essentially ways of behaving that are prescribed by agreed 
upon rules. Therefore, when we speak of interfacing institutions 
we are really talking about interfacing people and media that carry 
these institutional values and expect them from the actor. 

In some sense, there is a boundary to the institution and 
while inside that boundary, certain behavior is expected. For 
example, a bank is an institutional system of values and related 

^Kuhns, op. cit., pp. 105 - 111 * 
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i behavior that most people are aware of when they enter the bank. The 
We Relation with the bank teller is preconstituted along the lines 
of the institution. Once outside the bank, the values no longer 
apply. In fact, a new set of institutional norms begin to apply. 

If a person spends most of his life in a single institution 
and behaves accordingly, we can expect that that continual set of 
interfaces and typifications will have a deeper and deeper effect on 
the person's self-concept. The institution may have such an effect 
as to make it next to impossible for that person to function in a 
different kind of institutional setting. The pattern variables and 
related attitudes and actions will have become so set as to block 
adaptability. 

Moving through an institution, a person gets feedback about 
how well he performs his role and function as a part of a team. 
Depending on the political structure of the institution, the person 
comes to an assessment of his powers of influence. His whole value 
system is shaped by it. 

Whether or not a person is shaped unconsciously or not depends 
on his own personal resources brought to the institution, other 
primary group support, and whether or not he has a chance to reflect 
on the shaping power of the institution. The more rationally and 
consciously a person arrives at his value system, the more uncon¬ 
ditional but honest support he gets from his primary group, and the 
more familiar he is with a variety of institutions, then the more a 
person can interface an institution without becoming its "victim." 
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i Thus, a person needs to develop a "web of group affiliations."^ 
Environmental Interface 

Two kinds of environments have been defined: natural and man¬ 
made. How can one interface an environment? An environment is inter¬ 
faced much the way an institution is. The exception is that an 
environment does not include persons in its system. Rather, to 
interface an environment is to interface its physical configuration. 
The natural environment is one that carries no messages, rather is 
pure "mirror." The man-made environment carries many messages but 
' does not "demand" particular responses. Instead it imposes prede¬ 
termined action limits. 

Man-made environmental Interface . An apartment house is an 
environment made by man. So is a city. It has loosely defined 
limits and may be said to be man-made life space. What a person 
believes is his living space is the framework of his view of reality. 
To live exclusively in a city is to believe certain things about how 
life works that will be different from the view of a person who lives 
in a village. The environment is both the source of freedom and the 
limits of freedom. 

The environment surrounds the person with meanings, aids, 
obstacles and artifacts that may be a source of trust or a source of 

46 

Georg Simmel, Conflict and the Web of Group Affil iation 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1955.), p. 150. - 
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mistrust. The place a person calls home is usually the environment 
he trusts most. It is also the environment he has most helped to 
create. It tends to he an extension of his own phenomenal field. 

As he moves out from his home into the more anonymous man-made 
environment, he has to move through and past objects that are 
extensions of the broader culture. This interface with the anonymous 
environment subtly "teaches" aspects of the culture unless the actor 
is aware of the many messages and media impinging on him. 


Natural environmental interface . In a nation like ours where 
we try to subdue, manipulate, and exploit the natural environment, 
it is difficult to appreciate and open up to the kinds of feedback 
we can receive when we interface nature. Suzuki says that Western 
treatment of nature is such that westerners miss the kind of rela¬ 
tionship that can be experienced with nature.^ Zen, says Suzuki, 
offers another way of relating to nature that is an openness that, 
if achieved, helps a person to see his own nature reflected in it. 

Zen, therefore, does not try to disengage us from the world, to 
make us more spectators of the hurly-burly which we see around 
us. Zen is not mysticism, if the latter is to be understood in 
the sense of escapism. Zen is right in the midst of the ocean 
of becoming. It shows no desire to escape from its tossing 
waves. It does not antagonize Nature; it does not treat Nature 
as if it were an enemy to be conquered, nor does it stand away 
from Nature. It is indeed Nature itself. 


l±n 

f D. T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), 

p. 232. 

lift 

Ibid ., p. 255* 
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; An openness to natural environments can enlighten us to our physical 
; capacities, adaptability, and kinship with all of creation. No 
wonder Jesus chose to interface the wilderness before embarking on 
his ministry. 

III. CULTURE 

The mechanisms of enculturation and learning have been con¬ 
sidered at length. The content of these interfaces that go to make 
up culture will now be considered. Ross Snyder's description of the 
components of culture will be used.^ There are many ways of cate¬ 
gorizing the components of culture. Snyder's has been chosen because 
it is more detailed than most, and because it can be treated as a 
system of personal resources for dealing with interfaces. In Parson's 
terms, these resources are a person's internalized culture. Synder 
defines these elements in reference to youth culture. It is the 
belief of the writer that these same elements go into any culture, 
and so they will be considered descriptions of culture in general. 

The elements, in Snyder's scheme are (l) people with idiom 
people make themselves (a primary group), ( 2 ) style of celebration 
and breaking out, ( 3 ) ways of participating in the passion and action 
of the present (social involvement), (4) ways of dealing with the 
inner-personal, ( 5 ) key values or ideas, and (6) ways of processing 

^Ross Snyder, Young People and Their Culture (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1969)* 
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events into meaning. Each of these will he considered separately as 
a resource for interfacing all the systems people interface. 

Resources For Interfacing Qne*s Primary Group 

Definition . Snyder writes that one of the six elements of a 
functioning youth culture is the peer group or primary group made up 
of people with whom one can make themselves.^® The family is a 
primary group and as a child grows up in it, he, with them, makes 
his self. He makes his self in that the meanings created there 
finally add up to his self. The primary group is the primary source 
of one's ontological meanings. 

The kinds of primary groups culture exhibit range from nuclear 
families of the west to whole tribes or villages of places like 
Indonesian New Guinea. As a person grows old, he moves from one 
primary group to another. The primary group possibilities open to 
a person depends on what he believes is legitimate and appropriate. 

The capacities or skills a person has in dealing with this 
intimate group are his resources for interfacing his primary group. 

He has certain capacities for expressing his thoughts and feelings. 

He has capacities relating to conflict resolution. He has capacities 
for understanding and performing roles within that group. 

5 0lbid ., pp. 47-61. 
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Range of capabilities . The capabilities people have in their 


ability to deal with primary groups can be described in two direc¬ 
tions: a range of the quality of involvement, and a range of degree 
of involvement. For example, within a peer group at a high school 
one person may have developed the verbal skills that allow him to 
participate verbally almost at a non-stop pace while another, without 
these skills, may not be able to participate verbally at all. They 
are at two ends of the "degree" scale. One member may be able to 
enter into direct, honest We Relations with the peers easily, while 
another finds it easier to enter We Relations in a less spontaneous 
way. The first person demonstrates an I-Thou quality while the 
other demonstrates an I-It quality. 

There is, then a scale of intimacy (i-Thou/l-It) and a scale 
of expressive ability (high expression—limited expression). The 
style any one person has in his relation to his primary group is a 
combination of his ability to be intimate and expressive. 

Three disfunctional styles of interfacing . There are at least 
three styles of interfacing persons that are limiting. They tend to 
block accurate perception of input and feedback. The first is what 
will be called "constipated perception." It can be found in many 
degrees. It can be neurotic constipation or what Adarao calls the 
Authoritarian Personality,” 1 It can be psychotic constipation 
(autism). Perception for the constipated perceiver is in "black-and- 

^Madge, op. clt ., pp. 392 - 394 . 
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white" categories. He is man-against-men. His perception is narrow 
and closed. His perceptual screen "filters" out what is not pre¬ 
constituted. His orientation and definition of his situation is 
rigid and stereotyped, revealing a rigid self concept hut usually 
negative self-image. 

The second style is what David Riesman calls "Other directed 

52 

man." The perceptual problem is centered around the person*s lack 
of firm identity. The person perceives all the data from other 
people in the context of what he thinks they expect from him. He has 
a negative ev al uation of himself and his self concept is weak. His 
perceptual screen and phenomenal field are chaotic. 

The third style is what Everett Shostrom calls The Calcu- 
53 

lator. The Calculator is like the Other directed man. The differ¬ 
ence is that this person has a fairly strong self but keeps it 
hidden from others. He presents alternative identities he believes 
others will like or will gain what he wants. He has a repertory of 
identities. His expressed identities has as its source the oper¬ 
ational meanings while his ontology remains hidden. He is the 
manipulator, or con man. 

The roots of one's style for dealing with people . One*s 
capabilities and eventual style of interfacing a primary group is a 

■5 2 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950)* 

53 

Everett L. Shostrom, Man, The Manipulator (New York: Bantam, 
1967), p. 13. 
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! result of one's genetic given and how it is engaged and eveloped in 
important interfaces. One develops a style that has been "called out 
of him" in past interfaces. Erikson*s Eight Stages of Man pinpoints 
crisis times in a person's life when he is "offered" choices of 
style.^ The kind and quality of interfaces a person experiences in 
these times have great impact on his phenomenal field. The inter¬ 
faces usually occur in or with the primary group. 

The infant psychological crisis is that of Basic Trust vs. 
Mistrust. The interface arena where a person becomes basically a 
truster or mistruster ham as its focal point the mouth—especially 
the mouth-food interface.^ From that focal point, the interface 
arena enlarges to the stroking-^-rocking-kinesthetic activities of 
the mothering person. If the oral-kinesthetic interface promotes 
trust, then a child is ready to experience a different focal point 
and arena that can bring him through the next crisis. That is not to 
imply that oral-kinesthetic reassurances no longer need to happen, 
but that that focal point and arena is no longer the crisis place. 
Unsuccessful completion of this (and all) crises may be dealt with 
by the child attaching special meaning to an alternate interface that 
can become a fixation (like with a thumb, blanket, toy, pet, bed, 
comer in a room, clothing, etc.). 

5^Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: Norton, 1963 ). 

55 Erik Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," Psychological 
Issues , I (1959)* 61-62. 

^Eric Berne, Games People Play (New York: Grove Press, 1964), 

; p. 15. 
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The focal point of the Autonomy vs. Shame crisis is at the 
interface between the child's interfaces involving his anal-urethral 
muscular area .^ However, the anal-urethral muscular maturation and 
interface calls forth other interfaces that are sources of feedback 
and self-understanding: the interface with parents (will vs. will), 
clothing, toys, toilet, water, smells, textures, etc. 

The focal point of the third crisis (that of developing ini¬ 
tiative as opposed to guilt) shifts from one interface to another. 

The information of the interface's feedback relate to the child's 

locomotion abilities, linguistic abilities, ability to imagine, his 

58 

ability to grasp roles, and his sexuality.^ 

Typically, the kinds of interfaces four-five year olds 
experience are ones that allow them to test their large muscles 
(e.g., running, riding a tricycle, climbing), test their voices 
(e.g., loud voices, singing), test their imaginations (e.g., role 
playing, drawing stories), and tests their sexuality (role playing, 
mother attachment, genital exploration). Altogether these experiences 
have the potential of feeding back to the child that he can initiate 
himself and not feel guilty. 

Unsuccessful movement through this crisis means something in 
the way a child chooses his interfaces. A child who is "held down" 
or made to feel quilty in his attempts to initiate, may restrict his 


5?Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," p. 66. 

5 s Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
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intrusiveness because of expected negative feedback when he is 
intrusive. Other children may come to expect that guilt may never be 
removed unless they perform well and constantly. They go from one 
interface to another looking for the feedback that they are OK, or 
may pursue one (like baseball or block building) to the exclusion 
of other interfaces. 

The fourth developmental crisis focuses upon interfaces that 

form (or deform) a sense of industry (or inferiority). Typical 

interfaces axe ones with play mates, with the new school environment, 

teachers, and new "technologic" with which a child can be indus- 
59 

trious. These interfaces feedback data on how well the child 
masters his widened world. If it is supportive data, then the child 
is free to continue to widen his interface alternatives. If it is 
not supportive data, then the child will set interface limits that 
protect him from bad data. 

The fifth stage is the crisis of Identity vs. Identity 

Diffusion. It occurs during adolescence. It is the time when a 

youth begins to integrate all his identifications into a self that 

60 

is more than just the sum of the parts. The interfaces with his 
parents are crucial. Will they allow him to "define" himself? 
Interfaces with peers and the opposite sex are important. Gan he 
be himself with them? Can he integrate his sexuality into his self 
identification? Interfaces with accepting adults are important. 

59 Ibid., pp. 83 - 85 . 6 o Ibid ., p. 90 . 
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Gan he be affirmed in his quest for identity by one who seems to 

have achieved it? Unsuccessful movement through this crisis can 

result in some of the disfunctional styles described above. 

The sixth crisis is that of Intimacy vs. Self-Absorption. It 

is associated with the young adult years. Interfaces with members 

of the opposite sex are important. Can this newly identifiable self 

risk that identity in intimate self giving interface with another 

person? His sexuality becomes a primary way of expressing and 

receiving intimate feedback.^ 

The seventh crisis stage is Generativity vs. Stagnation. It 

occurs during middle adulthood. The interface between the person 

and the elements of his job or still developing family are important. 

Can he contribute to the well being of the next generation? Can he 

62 

be a satisfactory parent? 

The final stage involves the crisis of Integrity vs. Despair 
and Disgust. It occurs in old age. Interface with relatives are 
important. Any interface that helps the old person to develop a 
basic sense of integrity and wisdom is of importance. It can come 
from personal interfaces with the young, eager for age's wisdom. 

Does life make sense? Was it worth all the pain? Was it a good 
life? The answers are almost totally set in years past. Yet the 
crisis occurs during these last years.^ 

61 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 6 2 Ibid ., p. 97. 

63 Ibid., p. 98. 
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The point of this discussion of Erikson is that the resources 
for dealing with personal relationships change as a person's needs 
change. The society sets limits on the interfaces and their mean¬ 
ings, hut the changing needs possessed by every person apart from 
society are the source of the meaning search. How people go through 
their crises is the primary source of the specific resources for 
dealing with "people with whom we make ourselves." They learn in 
their search what people believe to he appropriate and inappropriate 
styles. 

Resources for Celebrating 

Definition . Every culture offers legitimate ways of breaking 
out and celebrating. We have the Fourth of July festival, baseball, 
awH the cocktail party. The Japanese have the Matsuri festival. The 
Eskimos have their mid-winter celebration. Snyder defines celebration 


as. 


. . . living with a certain headlong vitality, sensing immediacy 
of the Inner Moving of all existence. To celebrate is to enter 
the Creating and Transforming which is now making mankind, has 
made mankind, and will make mankind. In wonder, awe, realization, 
total participation. Celebration is entering into what makes 
possible human existence with such momentum of delight and 
valuing that we are awakened and enabled to take part in world¬ 
forming from inside.®^ 

Celebration is going and being native. It is affective, positive, 

vital action with others and alone. Some ways of celebrating don't 


^Ross Snyder, Contemporary Celebration (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1971)» P« 31• 
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really measure up to Snyder's vital definition. They are either 
simply ritual without affection (like the dullness of a cocktail 
party) or destructively affective (like panty raids or gang wars). 

Roots of celehrational resources . People learn how to 
celebrate by celebrating. Celebrational interfaces give the cele- 
brator feedback about what, when, where, and how to celebrate. It 
gives feedback about the value of celebration, affection, the arts, 
the body, and corporate action. 

How children are given affection helps to form their capacities 
for celebration. How they play and how the play is valued by sig¬ 
nificant adults helps to form their capacities for celebration. 

How the whole family plays and celebrates helps children to be cele- 
brators. Affective and positive interfaces create one's celebrational 
resources. 

Resources for Participating in the Passion and Action of the Culture 

Def^tion . Every cultural system includes ways its members 
may participate in the actions and passions of its society. Some 
vote, others watch television. Some explode bombs, others march. 

The methods one uses to participate is a reflection of his internal¬ 
ized culture. These are not methods of interfacing individuals or 
media, but procedures for participating in the events that affect 
whole segments of a society. 

Roots for resources to participate . People learn to partici- 
; pate by participating and by knowing participators. Adolescence is a 
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time when people invest themselves in a mode of participation. Adult 
models become important in a youth's quest for an identity that 
aligns itself with causes and means that have ethical fidelity. 

Heroes and models are important in this search for fidelity. Most 
cultural heroes are people who participated decisively in society 
(like Moses, Jesus, or Superman). The more acquainted a person is 
with his (and others) cultural heroes, and can identify a stream of 
history he belongs to, the easier it will be to invest in a way of 
participating in the passion, struggle, action, and creation of a 
society. 

Resources for Inner Personal Life 

Every culture legitimizes certain kinds of self-contemplation 
and inner personal "activity." Some cultures encourage solitude and 
private thinking, and others do not except in particular circum¬ 
stances. Snyder defines this resource as ways of cultivating self- 
consciousness, intending for the future, deciding, imagining, and 
remembering.^ 

Roots of inner-personal resources . People develop their 
inner-personal life by doing it and watching it. If those with whom 
people identify, demonstrate an inner-personal life, it becomes a 
possible style for them. If a child grows up around people who value 

^•^Snyder, Young People and their Culture , pp. 117-118. 
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solitude, reveal their inner life, and cultivate it, then the child 
may also value the cultivation of an inner-life. 

The values of the culture put limits on what kinds of inner- 
personal life that are appropriate. The limits can he crossed, hut 
are usually not crossed without running the risk of being alienated. 

Resources for Processing Lived Moments into Meaning 

Definition . Every culture offers ways of making sense of 
events. A culture "produces" its artists, musicians, writers, 
actors, builders, and other interpreters of events. Some are affirmed 
by one culture, while discouraged by another. Every person carries 
on these same sorts of "existence clarification" activities. 

Roots of "processing" resources . People learn to process 
events by various means of doing and seeing it done. Children learn 
to draw, write, build, and make music at school, home or with their 
peers and their creations help them to make sense of what they 
express. Itte unfortunate that in our culture, meaning making starts 
to narrow down to writing and talking for adults. Our culture is 
"schizoid"~there is one part of it for children and one for adults. 

Resources for Evaluation 

Every culture emphasizes certain formative ideas and values 
that are expressed in celebration, relationships, participation, 
processing, thinking, and deciding. These values are learned in the 
same interfaces that give use to the other five elements of culture. 
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These values are usually clustered around core values like democracy 
or love or individualism. These values become the criteria for 
evaluating actions and intentions. 
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CHAPTER V 


USING THE MODEL IN CHRISTIAN CULTURE BUILDING 

The preceding chapter was an attempt to describe a model of 
how culture is formed as a result of a person* s various interface 
experiences. These experiences are the sources of meanings. 

Meanings that have implications for behavior constitute a person*s 
culture. They are the assumptions behind his actions. That culture 
is never arrived at in a vacuum, but only as one interfaces people, 
groups, institutions, media, and environments of many systems. Most 
of a person's internalized culture is shared by others in that same 
social milieu. Yet his special configuration of the cultural 
meanings are peculiar. 

In this chapter, it will be demonstrated how the model can be 
used in a ministry of building a peculiar culture. It will be shown 
how the concepts of the model can be used to diagnose situations that 
require Christian ministry. It will be shown how the model can be 
used to plan a Christian ministry. Finally, it will be shown that 
the model can be used to evaluate ministries. 

I. GENERAL USES OF THE MODEL 

In a preceding chapter, the goals of ministry were worked out 
as an application of the theology of interface. These goals or 
operational descriptions of the Christian faith will now be put into 
the framework of culture building. 
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Culture exists in the minds of people. Institutions, media, 
and environments keep people*s minds aware, or at least, responsive 
to that culture. As a person grows up through a social system he 
tends to internalize the principle of the culture bombarding him 
daily. These principles are the force that determines the content 
and configuration of most of a society's institutions, media, and 
environments. What, then, is Christian culture? 

Snyder's Categories 

In Ross Snyder's terms, Christian culture is a particular 
belief about how to relate to other persons, how to celebrate, how 
to participate in the passion and action of our time, how to process 
events into meaning, how to relate to and express one's inner life, 
and about what central ideas to be devoted to. 

The culture to be called Christian is the one that values 
open, affective, and loving inter-personal relationships. The 
Christian is "Being man." He makes himself with others by revealing 
Mnicpif and receiving the other with empathy and love. He values 
I-Thou relations. 

Christian culture values affective, positive, vital, corporate 
celebration as a way of participating in the vitality of God's uni¬ 
verse. A Christian is a celebrator who needs no occasion, who needs 
no props, who needs no liturgy, yet he is one who can value occasions, 
vestments, and liturgy. He is a dancer because of the meaning and 
joy that comes from being redeemed. He is Zorba, he is a child, he 
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is a thesbian, he is a spirit learning to express its kinship with 
all spirits. 

Christian culture values participation in the deepest passion 
and action of our time. A Christian participates with his whole 
self. He invests himself in causes. He understands the meaning and 
implication of his investment because he stands in a stream of 
history punctuated by men, women, and nations participating in that 
stream of history. The style and purpose of his participation is an 
extension and advancement of that stream. The stream is the history 
of men and women committed to the God of truth, love, justice, joy, 
and mercy. 

Christian culture values the job of making sense of events. 

A Christian is a theologian-artist not for the sake of theology or 
art but for the sake of interfacing the God of truth, love, justice, 
joy, and mercy. 

Christian culture affirms the development of a strong inner 
life. A Christian knows the value of self-conscience, dreaming, 
decision, meditation, self-evaluation. He knows the value of soli¬ 
tude. He is in tune with his inner life and does not fear reve a l in g 
it to others. His is a transparent self. 

Christian culture values a few central ideas that help 
Christians to make sense of things, set goals, and guide him in his 
involvement in life's interface. A Christian values justice, 
freedom, trust, hope, honesty, joy, mercy, openness, and celebra¬ 
tion. Yet all these things are clustered around a more central 
value: Love. A Christian loves as Jesus loved. He seeks to grow 
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in that love. He seeks out that love. He is a lover. 

Parsons* Categories 

In terms of Talcott Parsons’ "pattern variables," Christian 
culture is normally affective, universal, diffuse ascriptive, and 
collective. Christian culture is affective in that it values spon¬ 
taneity and candor. It is universal in that it values universal or 
over-arching principles in particular situations. It is diffuse in 
that it values open-ended relationships. It is ascriptive in that 
persons don't have to gain status by doing something, rather they 
are ascribed the same equal status to all. It is collective or group 
oriented in that a Christian values the welfare of others before the 
welfare of himself. These variables might change as a particular 
situation presents itself but as a description of the Christian 
style, they stand. 

Diagnostic Uses 

The model h as been described and the content of the model has 
been defined. The next task is to use the model to diagnose 
problems of culture building so that a plan of action can be set in 

an attempt to build Christian culture. 

To diagnose a situation is to find out where there is pain 
and to locate the origin of it. Only people have pain, but the 
origin of that pain can be found in any one or a number of their 
systems. To illustrate the way the concepts of the model can be 
used to diagnose situations, a specific case will be studied. 
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The case will he from J. D. Salinger's Catcher Si The Rye .^ It is 
ficticious, hut a realistic description of a teen-ager's painful 
problems and their causes. 

Pinpointing pain . When a person hurts, he expresses it. It 
can he expression that is clear or expression that is confused. Indi¬ 
cations other than a straight-forward cry for help are expressions of 
conflicting needs. Need conflict "jolts" and "scrambles" one's 
phenomenal field so that definition of and orientation to a situation 
becomes distorted. Meanings and feelings start to emerge that do not 
seem to have a logical referent. If the conflict is not resolved, 
and an avenue for expression is not available, the personality 
system experiences pain that will not go away—anxiety. Anxiety 
is expressed in all sorts of ways and for a careful observer it is 
readily seen. 

Holden Caufield is the principle character of Salinger's 
story. He is a teen-ager experiencing a whole range of conflicting 
needs. He is in the midst of his "identity crisis." He experiences 
pain. He feels caught between childhood and adulthood and he wants 
them both. He fails at school, he is lonely, he disgusts himself. 

He is trying to fit together a whole host of identifications into 
an identity but he can't. People begin to appear totally phony. 
Insignificant events take on significant meaning. His phenomenal 
field is in a turmoil. His ontology, his being is in question and 

lj. D. Salinger, Catcher In The Rye (New York: Bantam, 1951)* 
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so he begins his journey home. There is no intention to find himself, 
he just wants to go home to his little sister, Phoebe. He leaves 
his prep school and spends a weekend of wandering through New York. 

Salinger helps us see the crisis nature of Holden's predica¬ 
ment. Holden needs things he has never needed before and his cultural 
resources are being taxed almost to the point of psychosis. The 
crisis can be expressed as unexpressable questions behind Holden's 
action: "Can I be Holden Caulfield and still keep growing up and 
old?" "Can I be Holden the male?" "How can I possibly grow up when 
I fail so much?" Holden sets out to escape the school interfaces 
and interface the city that seems to swallow him up. 

Resource problems . The primary cause of Holden's pain is the 
crisis nature of his growth and development. What makes the pain 
difficult is that he does not have the cultural resources that help 
him interface life's new demands. He doesn't have resources or a 
stock of knowledge that makes interfacing people, events, institu¬ 
tions, and environments meaningful and hopeful. 

Relationship problems . In addition to not possessing a 
healthy set of resources, he does not belong to a primary group that 
is supportive. His peer group at school was more demonic than 
helpful. His family seemed to be more interested in sending him off 
to school than supporting him. His sense of trust was being eroded 
because of this absence of redemptive group. The only redemptive 
relationship he experienced was with his little sister, Phoebe. 
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Institutional problems . Part of Holden's difficulty lies in 
the nature of two important institutions: school and family. Neither 
of these institutions offered interfaces that offered feedback of 
the kind that could assist Holden in his crisis. School was a place 
of intense competition. Holden described at length the way such 
competitive, achievement oriented interfaces destroys the ontological 
balance of some students. What Slater says is missing in American 
culture (i.e., community engagement, and involvement) was missing in 
the culture represented by the educational institution. Holden was 
not helped by this institutional interface. 

His relationship with his family is not clear, but it seems 
that he does not identify with any of them except his sister. The 
way Holden describes them indicates that they relate to him in terms 
of parent-child role relationships. He, therefore, is alienated 
because of the way his parents conceptualize the institution and 
culture of the family. 

Environment problems . Holden spent most of the weekend in the 
city. The longer he traveled through it, the more depressed and 
anxious he became. The city environment was feeding back to Holden 
about his alienation, his insignificance, his loneliness, his 
"anomie." The city environment assaulted Holden with culture that 
was dehumanizing and images of himself that seemed distorted and 
demonic. The longer he stayed in the city, the more he had to get 
out. That pressure brought him home to his sister. 
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Summary . Using the general categories of the interface model, 
it has "been shown how a problem can be diagnosed. This was a rather 
superficial demonstration, but a deeper study would utilize the same 
kinds of categories. To diagnose, the following questions must be 
asked: (l) who is suffering? ( 2 ) how does the one who suffers see 
his situation? ( 3 ) what resources seem to be lacking in that person* s 
phenomenal field? (4) what interfaces have and are contributing to 
the pain and what kinds of feedback do they give? The diagnostic 
process can be applied to any system . 

Planning Uses 

The model can also serve as a conceptual grid for mapping out 
plans for solving a problem and building Christian culture. (The 
assumption here is that Christian culture is of the kind that solves 
basic system* s problems). The nature of the problem determines the 
nature of the plan, of course, but the same model is usable whether 
it be a problem for a counselor, communications expert, city planner, 
social psychologist, and so on. It must be stressed that the plan 
must not betray the end. The method must be as freeing, open, and 
democratic as the Christian culture that is being built. 

To plan personality change is not as Skinnerian as the heading 
might suggest. To plan for the change of hurting persons assumes 
that the person wants to be helped. Persons can be assisted to change 
by affecting a face-to-face interface, affecting media that the hurt 
person interfaces, affecting institutions, or affected environments. 
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The most effective of all these possible avenues of change is the 
face-to-face interface. 

Face-to-face change . To he an influence for change in the 
lives of persons can mean several things. It can mean that one 
influences the other's phenomenal field in a manipulative way or 
respectful way. It can mean doing it physically or chemically. 

There is no means that is automatically wrong. Rather, some means 
are more like the end of Christian culture. There are circumstances 
where drastic, undemocratic methods are necessary but the ethical 
principle used is to choose the means that most closely approximates 
the values of Christian culture. That means that a Christian's 
guiding principle in face-to-face interface is loving that cares, 
respects, and responds to the other without violating his freedom. 

To be a change agent in face-to-face interface is to offer 

one's own resources to the other. But more importantly, it is to 

act as feedback amplifier. If learning happens in interface because 

of input and feedback, then to be of help is to intensify an interface 

experience so that the other can better see himself. This kind of 

face-to-face We Relation is of the I-Thou sort. This kind of close 

o 

listening and feedback was developed by Carl Rogers. 

This Rogerian approach is the foundation of the helping inter¬ 
face. However, some kinds of pain demands a specific kind of help. 

2 

Howard Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral Counseling 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 29. 
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Clebsch and Jaekle have identified four kinds of helping styles for 
four kinds of need.^ When the hurting person is in need of profound 
reconstruction of a badly fragmented self, he needs depth counseling 
of a Freudian or Rogerian sort (healing) • If the hurting person is 
faced with confusing need conflicts where a decision is needed, he 
needs support of the sort that "frees" him to decide. If the hurt 
is due to lack of preconstituted knowledge, data and skill tra inin g 
is needed. When the person hurts because of guilt, confrontation 
and forgiveness may be needed. What is redemptive is the quality of 
the We Relation. The interface creates a new system of the two 
where the forces of creativity and growth are released. The kind of 
hurt determines how the helper will try to affect the hurt one's 
phenomenal field. It can be done in a group or as a dyad. 

Media change . If the nature of some person's or group's hurt 
is linked to media, then the change agent has to affect change in 
the media and its message. 

For instance, television shows tend to show people as ideal 
characters rather than as real humans. If a youth accepts some 
character like James Amess or Peter Graves as an ego ideal, he will 
experience pain as he fails to be like "Matt Dillon" or "Mr. Phelps. 
Part of the problem lies in the message of the medium. The youth may 
need personal help in forming a new ideal, but the medium's message 

^Ibld., p. 40. 
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needs to be changed also—or at least it needs to he de-emphasized in 
the minds of people. 

The change agent may see value in finding ways to influence 
television networks. He may want to institute a media interface 
designed to give people the resources to become critical of the 
media. In other words, pain caused by media can be affected by 
affecting interface with the media creators and the media receivers. 

Institutional change . Much personal and group pain is caused 

by institutional systems. Our "adoptive" society seems to run on 

values that restrict growth and development of human potential. It 

certainly restricts the growth of Christian culture. This 

"Technocratic Society" as Theodore Roszak calls it, assumes that the 

important human needs are technical, that all we need to institute 

utopia is a bit more technical data, and that the experts should be 

4 

our leaders. 

Those kinds of assumptions pervade our institutions from 
banks to schools. They frustrate human need. The plan of action 
against such frustration should be two-pronged: help the ones who 
hurt to deal with frustration and confront the powers of institutions 
in an attempt to change their culture. This means engaging in 
political interface as well as educational interfaces. 

^Theodore Roszak, The Making of a Counter Culture (Garden 
City: Anchor, 1969)* PP* 10-11. 
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Environmental change * Environments can hurt people—especially 


man-made ones. The city, or suburbs can be painful environments. 
There is smog, drabness, alienation, fear, etc. The problems may be 
met by reflecting on an environment’s meaning by helping a person 
deal with it, by leaving it, or by changing it. We can help people 
reflect on the environment by interfacing it intensively (a field 
trip or "plunge" may help) and reflecting on the interface with 
others. We can help people deal with it by giving them new personal 
resources or media (like a car) to move through it. We can help 
people to leave it by introducing them to a new environment. We 
can help people to change it if we take political action or rebuild 
the part of the environment we control. 

Summary . The plans one makes to affect change in culture 
depends on the nature of the pain and its cause. The plan of action 
is meant to eventually affect phenomenal fields in such a way that 
allows persons to grow and develop their potential. To affect the 
change means that effort must be spent helping individuals deal with 
the problem while effort must be spent changing the sources of bad 
culture in the direction of Christian culture. 

Evaluative Uses 

Just as the model can be used to diagnose and plan, so it can 
be used to evaluate a plan. The evaluative process is the process 
of asking questions about the nature of the outcome of the change. 
Did persons gain new Christian cultural resources to deal with 
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interface? How could the plan have been more effective? What kinds 
of effect did the method of change have on people? 

II. AN INTERFACE MINISTRY 

This section of the chapter will offer an outline of an inter¬ 
face ministry. This ministry has as its goal, the building and 
strengthening of the Christian culture of a community of Christians. 
Snyder*s six categories of culture serve as the "subject" headings 
of the ministry. Culture isn't learned a piece at a time, and it is 
artificial to plan for the learning of pieces of it. Yet for the 
purposes of explanation and simplicity the six pieces of culture 
will be considered one at a time. 

Becoming "Being Man" In Order to make Oneself with Others 

What kinds of interfaces assist people to value and become 
open, spontaneous, caring, respectful, and responsive to other 
persons? Interfaces that confront persons with their own possibili¬ 
ties, confront them with other possibilities, help them to reflect 
on their own styles of living, make mating of meanings natural, and 
that offer avenues of expressing the Being Man are interfaces that 
assist persons in becoming Being Men. To put it Biblically, inter¬ 
faces that reveal one's sin and offer redemption help persons to be 
"bom again" into the life in Christ. 

The redemptive dyad . The most powerful interface is the 
redemptive We Relation. Ross Snyder writes: 
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The basic unit of nurturing meanings is face-to-face conversation 
with just one other person. This co-personal world of two people 
is called a dyad. . . . The greatest depth and honesty of communi¬ 
cation is possible when just two people sure talking together with 
level eyes. More "innovation" ("abide with me, I will appear to 
you"), more confirmation of the other is possible in a twosome.-5 

When a person is in interface with one who is "Being Man" his own 

personal shallowness is illuminated. "Being Man" is the only one 

who f-an transform "Seeming Man." Any plan to redeem people, then, 

needs to make We Relations primary. It needs to commission persons 

with the resources to express their humanity to engage people who 

hurt. These people need to know how to be a feedback amplifier, 

6 

supporter, healer, "midwife," priest and cohort. 

There is a variety of printed resources that can serve to 
facilitate the redemptive dyad. Parent Effectiveness Training by 
Dr. Thomas Gordon can be helpful to parents or any adult in an 
effort to listen and assist children to solve their problems. Gordon 

n 

calls the basic technique "active listening"' and is a variation of 
Carl Rogers* "non-directive" counseling. It is applicable to any 
dyad. 

Dibs In Search of Self by Virginia Axline is an excellent case 
study of the way an adult-child interface can help in the "healing" 
of a child. Mrs. Axline is the therapist and her technique includes 

•5ross Snyder, "The Ministry of Meaning," Risk , 1:3-4- (1965)* 

16 . 

6 Ibid ., p. 27. 

^Thomas Gordon, Parent Effectiveness Training (New York: 

Wydan, 1970), p. 49, f. 
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| 

| the principles of active listening. She exemplifies a person who is 

i 

| a feedback amplifier. At the close of the book, a letter is enclosed 

j that Dibs wrote in his school newspaper some years after their 

j interface and it is clear that Dibs had developed a strong set of 

! resources for dealing with other persons in his own redemptive 

1 8 
manner. 

A book called The Intimate Marriage can be used as a resource 
for married dyads who are in almost constant interface. The chapters 
on intimacy are especially helpful.^ 

Two books by Bernard Gunther offer ways to enrich the dyad 
interface especially in non-verbal ways. These techniques can 

give necessary feedback to each of the dyad concerning body image, 
physical ability, and physical intimacy. They can be especially 
effective (and affective) when used with youth and young adults when 
sexuality, identity and intimacy axe so important. 

Ross Snyder's books are really basic. His writings in Risk 
describe the dyad in detail and include several transcriptions of 
redemptive dialogue. 

g 

Virginia Axline, Dibs In Search of Self (New York: Ballantine, 
1964), p. 217. 

Q 

'Howard and Charlotte H. Clinebell, The Intimate Marriage (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1970), Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

^Bernard Gunther, Sense Relaxation Below Your Mind (New York: 
Collier, 1968 ), Chapter 4; and What To Do Till The Messiah Comes 
(New York: Collier, 1971). 

■^Snyder, "Hie Ministry of Meaning," pp. 33 , 43 . 
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The redemptive group . Several Ve Relations that are possible 
at the same time is an interface with a group. The primary group is 
the place where culture can be tried out. It, too, can be redemptive. 
A ministry that builds culture should provide such redemptive groups. 
This group is really the church. It supports, nurtures, and activates 
its members. To be a part of such a group is to grow in one*s 
ability to become "Being man." 

Snyder describes this kind of group as one whose members feel 

deeply, communicate honestly, make commitments, live in the present, 

12 

make sense of events, repent, and are authentic. 

The writings of Schutz have offered two books that can help 
in the development of this redemptive group: Joy and Here Gomes 
Everybody . He does not write as a Christian, but his works do relate 
to some of the qualities of the redemptive group. He writes of 
techniques for including persons within a group, techniques of 
helping persons trust and share control, and techniques for 
developing affection .^ These techniques are ones that intensify the 
face-to-face interface so that the sources of one's difficulty of 
relating can be dealt with quickly and honestly. 

Media that amplifies feedback . Some media can serve to assist 
persons in obtaining resources for personal relationships. Video 

l 2 Ibld ., pp. 130 - 136 . 

13 

■^William C. Schutz, Joy (New York: Grove Press, 1967 ), 

pp. 117-120. 
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I recordings, film, photos, and sound tape recordings can help a dyad, 
j group, or individual reflect on their resources for en gaging others. 

| Even the use of media to create input can help. For example, if a 
group decides to make films (of anything), their interface with the 
; medium, and interface together can help them develop inter-personal 
resources. 

Movies that deal with the interpersonal interface like "Easy 

Rider," "Hud," or "Midnight Cowboy" can focus the attention of 

persons on the issue. If the film experiences are debriefed in a 

group interface where the phenomenal fields of the individuals can 

be shaored, the media and its message can have redemptive effects. 

G. William Jones has offered a method of debriefing movie experiences. 

It is a dialogical technique that helps persons to recall the film, 

their feelings, and to make sense of the way it affected their 
14 

phenomenal field. 

The redemptive institution . Institutions can be either 
redemptive or destructive. A redemptive institution is one whose 
system of roles and communication channels support "Being Man" 
instead of "Seeing Mein." A church institution should be redemptive. 

It should be an institution that reflects Christian pattern 
variables. If the church does not operate with these pattern 
variables, then for the sake of the people in it, it should be 

14 

G. William Jones, Sunday Night at the Movies (Richmond: 

John Knox Press, 1967), pp. 79-80. 
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! changed. The way meetings are conducted, how communication gets 

; "out," how functionary jobs are filled, and who makes institutional 

i 

j decisions contribute a vast quantity of personal feedback that can 

i 

: make or break people. 

If it is secular institutions that are breaking people, then 
it is the job of the church institution to cause change in it. This 
means that part of a church's culture building ministry should be to 
keep in contact with and maintain influence in secular institutions. 

Redemptive environment . Just as institutions can assist 
people in obtaining resources for interpersonal interface, so can 
environments. Part of a church's ministry, then, should be to 
acquaint persons with a variety of environments so they can debrief 
the way environments affect people. It is useful for groups and 
dyads to experience a variety of environments (natural and man-made) 
so they can reflect on the different environments seem to support. 

The church's environment should be one made up of objects, 
symbols, natural formations, etc. that support "Being man." This 
might mean that seemingly insignificant things as seating arrange¬ 
ment, or floor plan of typical churches should be evaluated. Do 
such things help or hinder personal interface? 

A redemptive stream of history . The stream of history that a 
person affirms and identifies with can be either redemptive or 
destructive. It may be made up of events that produced seeming men 
and heroes who were "Seeming men," or events that produced "Being 
men." The Christian stream of history has both, but its decisive 
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I 

I men, women, and events point to the "Being man" style of living. 

j 

I Through whatever medium possible, this stream of history needs to be 

j 

! interfaced. 

i Becoming Celebrators 

Christian culture values affective, positive, vital, corporate 
celebration as a way of participating in the vitality of God's 
universe. What sorts of interfaces would help build the resources 
needed to celebrate? 

The celebrating dyad . People first learn to play when they 
feel a sense of well being and trust. It is difficult to develop 
that sense alone. Therefore, it makes sense that learning to cele¬ 
brate means interfacing trustworthy people. This basic sense of 
trust is acquired in infancy and can stay with a person throughout 
one's life enabling him to celebrate even alone. 

If a person can't celebrate, it is partly due to a lack of 
trust and confidence in life's goodness. So just as the dyad can 
help a person develop interpersonal interface resources, it can also 
help in his development of an ability to celebrate, play, and 
rejoice. 

A ministry that helps persons celebrate should include dyad 
celebrating. A walk together, eating together, going to a movie, to 
the park, or to a ball game can help a despirited person become 
inspired, turned on, alive. The acts of celebration teach cele¬ 
bration. The celebration is between two persons becoming "Being men." 
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The celebrating group . Celebration is learned, in groups. 

Some celebrations are good, some are bad. Christian celebration is 
good. Tiie Christian group celebrates because of the central formativei 
event of redemption. They trust deeply. They trust each other and 
they trust the redeemer. That faith-trust makes celebration 
inevitable. A ministry of celebration should tap that celebrational 
energy and help the members of the church release it together. 

Corporate Christian celebration knows no boundaries. So a 
ministry of celebration seeks to help people celebrate everywhere. 

The celebration is not just affective and expressive but is meaning 
making, symbol making, and sense making. 

The celebrational institution . An institution may or may not 
value celebration. One that does institutes celebrational and 
festival occasions. The institution finds its being in celebration. 

The church should be like that. Its being ought to be inseparably 
linked to the celebrational group—worship. A ministry of celebra¬ 
tion should make sure that the institution is made for the cele- 
brators and not the other way around. 

When a person interfaces a church institution that puts 
celebration at the center of its system, then the chances are better 
that that person will value celebration. When the same person inter¬ 
faces a non-celebrational church institution, he either has his 

^■^Ross Snyder, Contemporary Celebration (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 197l)f p* 61. 
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i spirit broken or drops out of the institution. We may hear him com- 
| plain about the dullness of the worships and right he is because the 
| worship is but an extension of an uninspired institution. 

j 

Celebrations! media . A ministry of celebration should use 
: media in celebrations that help people to play, express, and create 
meaning. Symbols, artistic media, clothing, and so on can contribute 
to a sense of celebration, play and allow for creative expression. 

It should not be bound to the expressions and "toys" of another time 
because they may not communicate significant meaning in the present. 
Rather, new media should always be created. This is why to be a 
Christian celebrator is to be both theologian and artist. A variety 
of media in the climate of play and trust can "turn on" the creative, 
playful potential of the community. 

Celebratlonal environment . To help persons develop resources 
for celebration means to pay attention to the kinds of environments 
that facilitate celebration. Does the environment reflect the values 
of Christian celebration? It should be trustworthy. If part of 
what it means to celebrate is to be "tuned" to the vitality of God's 
mi verse, then celebration in the natural environment is necessary. 

It is all too easy to simulate nature in a building and call it 
enough, but there is no replacement for the contagious vitality of 
the real thing. 
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| Developing the Inner Personal. 

A Christian values an inner life that seeks to grow in self- 
I consciousness, and self-evaluation. He knows the value of meditation, 
: and personal growth. What kinds of interfaces help to develop the 
inner personal? 

Knowing people who have developed such an inner life helps 
persons to develop their own. Parents who value it influence their 
children. Cultural heroes who had it influence the present genera¬ 
tion. 

Talk or reflection on the value of an inner personal life in 
a group can serve to help people develop it. There are sensitivity 
games and techniques that a group can perform and then debrief in 
dyads that are helpful.^ 

Talk about personal hopes and dreads and about dreams can 
help persons to feedback to themselves. They can begin to gain a 
sense of self-consciousness and can better diagnose themselves. 

Media can help. A person who can learn to express his inner 
life on paper, film, or whatever can interface himself, thus be his 
own feedback amplifier. 

Institutions can help. An institution that has instituted 
times and places its members can be alone, pray, meditate, or create 
certainly assist persons in their ability to develop their inner 
life. 

^Gunther, What To Do Till The Messiah Comes. 
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The same is true of environments. To help persons develop 
inner personal resources is to develop or find environme n ts that 
support every man's inner life. 

Developing Methods to Process Lived Moments into Culture 

The steps for making sense, or of processing events into 
culture are (l) experience, ( 2 ) reflect, ( 3 ) mate, and (4) try out. 
These four steps are simplifications of the steps for doing phenomeno¬ 
logical theology described in Chapter III. A ministry that helps in 
that process, and therefore helps persons develop "processing 
resources," is one that offers interfaces with those four steps. It 
should take place at every event of culture building. 

The techniques of processing meaning fall into the four 
categories of interfaces. Reflection and mating can take place in 
dyads and groups. Media interfaces can help to reflect on the 
experience and mate with new ideas. The institution can institute 
the process into worship, study groups, or the like. The point is 
that culture building ministry must see that this process takes 
place. 

Developing Resources to Participate in the Passion 
and Action of Our Time 

A ministry for building Christian culture must help persons 
develop resources for decisive action in the social system. 

Christian participation is total involvement motivated by a desire to 
create a new order within society. 
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The necessary resources for participation include courage and 


j 
i 

I 

i 

1 

: insight. Both of these qualities can he obtained in interface with 
| a group who are at work participating. Interface with others can 
debrief interfaces with groups at work. Interface with selected 
I media such as a film can offer new data for insight. Interface 
with tools can offer feedback about one's skills. Interface with an 
institution that is geared to participation can support persons as 
they try to participate. Interface with a number of environments 
can help persons know that they can become socially involved in many 
situations, from city to village. 

The point is that becoming courageous and insightful in 
relation to society's passion and action comes when a person tries 
himself out in the world's passion and action. 

Developing Christian Values 

All the sorts of interfaces mentioned above are sources of 
Christian values. Sometimes it is necessary to sharpen the meaning 
of these values by interfacing them alone. Interfaces designed to 
help people experience the value as directly as possible, that assist 
persons in reflecting on and debriefing it, and help persons project 
possible implications of acting according to the value should be 
used. A study group or workshop on justice for instance would 
include such interfaces. 

The values of Christianity axe most deeply enculturated in 
interface with Christians, with media communicating its values, with 
Christian institutions, Christian environments, and especially the 
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I Christian stream of history. The values "become part of a person's 

i 

j ontology if the interfaces with Christian culture are intense enough 

| and axe not blocked out by culture that is contrary to Christian 

| 

! culture. This is the reality Christians must deal with: that 
Christian culture can be destroyed by contrary cultural interfaces. 

Summary 

The church is at the growing edge of the Christian stream 
of history. It will remain if it maintains its culture. Its 
culture is a particular kind of personal relating, celebrating, 
inner life, participation, and meaning making centered around the 
values of its stream of history. The source of its vitality is 
found in the redeemed kind of "Being men" who comprise it, and in the 
spirit of Christ that pervades it. That culture is carried in the 
minds of its members, nurtured in dyads and groups, expressed in 
various media, institutions and environment. It is a medium for 
the redemptive work of God in God's world. Its message is one of 
freedom, growth, joy, trust, hope and the love expressed by Jesus. 

III. ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS OF CHAPTER I 

In Chapter I six specific questions were posed as a way of 
stating the problem this study has addressed itself to. The answers 
are contained in the above discussion but they will be directly 
answered here. 

What experiences assist people to establish a strong, 
realistic, Christian identity? Interfaces with the redemptive dyad, 
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group institutions, and environments help persons to make themselves 
into strong, hut open and adaptive persons. The redemptive group 
! is the primary source of that identity. It helps a person become 
i what he can he. 

What experiences assist people in becoming free of ethno- 
centrism without leading to anomie? Interfaces with that redemptive 
group and institution introduces a person to a set of values that do 
not affirm ethnocentrism. Yet the values and the group help a person 
to find an inner strength that does not depend on group pressure or 
cultural conflict. That inner strength and the supportive group 
helps a person from a meaningless, normless life. 

What experiences help a person evaluate his culture? Inter¬ 
face with a diversity of culture and the resources for processing 
events into meaning helps a person to see his own culture clearly. 

By understanding the nature of many cultures and the way cultures 
help or hurt people, it is easier to evaluate one's culture. 

What experiences help people to gain a sense of trust and 
openness? The redemptive We Relation, group, institution, environ¬ 
ment, and stream of history help persons gain a basic sense of trust 
and openness. 

What experiences help people to become cultural change agents? 
Interfaces that help people participate in the passion and action of 
our time help him become a change agent. 

What theological sources of support are there for this model 
of Christian culture building? The whole stream of Christian 
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j 

I history is a source for establishing this interface model. Chapter 

j 

| hi was an attempt to establish this by founding the model theolog- 

j 

■ ically. 
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